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HALYARD OHANTY. 


Oh, a Yankee ship came down the river, 
Blow, boys, blow! 

He luffs her up ’till her topsails quiver, 
Blow, my bully boys, blow! 


Oh, blow to-day, we’ll blow to-morrow ! 
Blow, boys, blow ! 

We'll blow away all care and sorrow; 
Blow, my bully boys, blow! 


(Belay) 


THE CHANTY-MAN IS. ONE OF THE OLD 
TYPES OF SAILORS WHO ARE DROPPING 
OUT AMID THE PROFOUND INDUSTRIAL 
CHANGES ABOARD-SHIP AND ALONG THE 
WATER FRONT. OF THESE CHANGES, THIS 
SUMMER’S SEA-BOARD STRIKES ARE MANI- 
FESTATIONS; AND SO IS THE LEGISLATION 
PENDING IN CONGRESS, WHICH WOULD RE- 
LIEVE AMERICAN SHAMEN FROM THE GRIP 
OF HOARY AND UNJUST LAWS FRAMED FOR \ 
THE DAYS OF SAILING CRAFT. 


THE CHANTY MAN. 
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The New York School of Philanthropy 


FIRST HALF YEAR BEGINS TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24 


TEACHING STAFF 
EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 

Samuel McCune Lindsay Henry W. Thurston Mary K. Simkhovitch 

Labor Legislation Child Welfare Social Settlements 
Frank D. Watson 7 Mary Grace Worthington Lawrence Veiller 

The Scientific Basis of Supervisor of Field Work Housing 

Social Work Orlando F. Lewis Gaylord S. White 
Kate Holladay Claghorn Delinquents Neighborhood Activities 

Statistics; Immigration James Alexander Miller Francis D. Tyson ‘ 
Porter R. Lee Medieal Sociology Social Ideas in Literature 


Family Rehabilitation 
LABORATORIES 


The New York School of Philanthropy occupies two 
floors of the United Charities Building where social 
and charity workers gather. It is under the same 
roof, in elevator touch, with 


These national social agencies : 


National Child Labor Committee, National 
Association for the Study and Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, Russell Sage Foundation, The 
Survey, National Association of Societies for 
Organizing Charity, National Housing Asso- 
ciation. 


And these local and state agencies : 


Charity Organization Society, Association 
for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 
Children’s Aid Society. Association of Day 
Nurseries, State Charities Aid Association, 
State Board of Charities, Penny Provident 
Fund, Joint Application Bureau, New York 
Milk Committee. 


Within five minutes' walk are : 


Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 

dren, National Consumers’ League, American 

Association for Labor Legislation, Play- 

ground Association of America, Efficieney So- 

ciety, Tenement House Department, Provi- 

dent Loan Society, Women’s Trade Union 

League, National Committee on Prison Labor, 

AE New York Prison Association, United He- 

eta equ a brew Charities, Society of St. Vincent de 

5 Paul, National Social Service Commissions 

ENVIRONMENT COUNTS of the Presbyterian, Methodist and Hpisco- 

The New York School of Philanthropy rubs elbows with the great pal Churches, and the Federal Council of 
preventive social agencies in the United Charities Building Churches in America. 


LIBRARY 
(With the cooperation of the Russell Sage Foundation) 
The largest special library in America of material on social wok: 10,000 bound volumes, 15,000 
pamphlets, 250 current periodicals, complete sets of conference proceedings and technical magazines. Students 


have free access also to the libraries of the Union Theological Seminary, the New York Academy of Medicine, 
Columbia University, Teachers College, and to the New York Public Library. 


Send for Announcement for 1912-13 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 
105 East 22d Street, New York 
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| Taldsences School 


FOR BOYS PLYMOUTH,N. H. 
| Prepares for Colleges and Technical Schools. 
' Ranks with the highest grade schaols of New 

England, yet the tuition is moderate. Individual 

influences and instruction. New gymnasium. 


| Athletic field, running track. 33d year. 
J Rey. Lorin Webster, L.H.D., Rector 


Training For Institutional Work 


A one-year course perpares women of 
maturity, fitted by personality and experience 
for such work, for institutional housekeeping 
of different kinds, including lunchroom man- 
agement. 


Tuition for year, $86. Term opens Sept. 30, 1912. 


The opportunities for trained women are 
many and salaries are good. Write for Cata- 
logue to 


School of Household Science and Arts, Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


We Belivue— 


phar home-making should be regarded as a profes- 
Fe 
THA right living should be the fourth “R” in 
eee 
HAT health is the duty and business of the individual, 
illness of the physician. 
Trt. the spending of money is as important as the 
earning of the money. 
THAT the upbringing of the children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens. 
HAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or professional 
man. —American School of Home Economics. 
Nae for sae handbook. _**The Profession of Home- 
+f 


fl concep domestic science courses, 

etc., It's FREE. Bu - Fr and Cooking,”” ‘10 cts; Food 
+ & t ” 

oe Ot ene IO BTW. O5th St, Chicago, Il 


The Phillips Exeter 
Academy 


Unusual oportunities for boys of excep- 
tional character and ability. 132nd year 
opens Sept. 18th, 1912. For catalogue 
and views, address 


HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, 


Exeter, New Hampshire 


MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Twenty-ninth Street and Groveland Avenue, 


Chicago, Illinois 


Preparation for private duty, social work and hospital 
positions; three years’ course, no tuition fee. $8 a month 
allowed to cover expenses of uniforms and text books. 
Michael Reese is a large, active Hospital, new buildings, 
latest equipment for scientific work; full class enters 
October Ist; announcement and particulars concerning 
School sent on application to 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE TRAINING SCHOOL, 
MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


The Hartford 
School of 


Religious Pedagogy 


Degree Course for graduates of colleges and 
theological seminaries. 

Diploma Course prepares lay workers for sal- 
aried positions in all kinds of Christian service 
in church, Sunday-school, mission and settle- 
ment work. 


Correspondence Courses for teacher training. 

Demand for trained workers greater than 
supply. 

Address Dean E. H. KNIGHT, Hartford, Conn. 


IN WRITING FOR SCHOOL CATALOGS, PLEASH MENTION THE SURVEY. 


- ’ A thoroughly modern school with one teacher to three scholars, and 
Miss ¢ E Mason’s Subarban oftering courses alinost as varied and broad as many of the best col- 
@ Ze School leges. The buildings, tive in number, are large and modern. Located 

= in the midst of a beautitul tract of fourteen acres of grove and lawn,on 

For Girls and Young Women one of the most magnificent heights along the Hudson, with a 30 mile view 


ryv n-on- N. Y. of the river. While practically a country school, the locat on, only 40 min- 
Upper BES pone oe Badson of 13. ... utes from New York, gives every city advantage. For catalogue address 


Certiticate admits toleading colleges. Col- 3 Miss C. E. MASON, LL.M., Lock Box 729 
lege Preparatory, Graduating and = oe 
Special Courses in Art, Music, Wi “The 
Elocution, Languages, Literatur: , CORE: 

Science, Nature Study, Handi- STL 

crafts,and Domestic Science. New 
York City Annex. European class 4% 
for travel and study. 


Sy 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY seers ts 


Offers unsurpassed facilities to advanced students for the prosecution of Studies in Language, Literature, History, etc., : 
etc. Ministers, teachers or others who may be interested in literary or scientific work are invited to write for An- 
nouncement outlining courses for HOME STUDY, leading to degrees. The constant aim of the institution is the 
development of the intellectual and moral forces inherent in every individual to the end that such patron may go forth 
more fully equipped for his or her life work. With this object in view special Courses are carefully planned for the pur- 
poses of supplying the particular instruction that will prove of greatest advantage to the student in whatever profession 
he may be engaged. Our students are found in every state and in many foreign countries. Distance no obstacle; earnest 
application is all that is necessary to insure success. Strongly endorsed by leading clergymen and educators. Address 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY, (S) INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U.S. A. 


The St. Louis School of Social Eeonenin 


A TRAINING SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 
Affiliated with Washington University 


FUNDAMENTAL COURSES in Social Problems and Methods of Social Work. 
PRACTICE WORK with Charitable and Social Agencies. 
SOCIAL RESEARCH in Living and Working Conditions. 
CORRESPONDENCE and other Special Courses. 


Located in the Fourth Largest City of the United States, the natural and sympa- 
thetic source for Social Workers in the Mississippi Valley, 
the South and the West. 


For Handbook and Information Address 


DR. GEO. B. MANGOLD, Director 1827 Locust Street, St. Louis 


IN WRITING FOR SCHOOL CATALOGS, PLEASE MENTION THE SURVEY. 


TENTH YEAR ANNOUNCEMENT 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


President GRAHAM TAYLOR. Vice-President JULIA C. LATHROP. 
Directors: SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE, EDITH ABBOTT, EDWARD L. BURCHARD 


Many Specialist Lecturers 


Courses in General Training for Social Work 


Autumn Term — September 30—December 20. 


Survey of the Field for Social Work, Professor Graham Taylor. 

Principles and Methods of Relief and Family Rehabilitation, Miss Edith Abbott, Mr. 
Eugene T. Lies, Mrs. Katharine M. Briggs. 

Immigration, Miss Grace Abbott. 


Winter Term—January 2—March 21. 


Public Care of Children, Miss S. P. Breckinridge Mr. Sherman C. Kingsley. Admin- 
istration of Institutions, Mr. Alexander Johnson, Miss Julia C. Lathrop. Social 
Legislation, Professor Ernst Freund. 

The Social Movement, Leaders, History, Literature, Professor Taylor, Miss Jane 
Addams. 

Social Functions of Local Government, Professor Taylor, Mr. George C. Sikes. 


Spring Term—March 26—June 6. 


Municipal Control of Public Health and Housing; Miss S. P. Breckinridge, Miss 
Abbott, Chief Sanitary Inspector Charles B. Ball. 

Physical and Psychical Factors of Dependency and Delinquency; William Healy, M.D., 

Juvenile Psychopathic Institute. 

Industrial Conditions and Relations; Professor Taylor, Miss Breckinridge, Professor 
J. C. Kennedy, Herr Victor von Borosini. 

Social Statistics; Miss Breckinridge and Miss Abbott. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL INVESTIGATION. 
Seminar in Methods of Social Investigation; collateral to the investigation of juvenile 
dependency. 
EXTENSION DEPARTMENT. 
Social and Municipal Museum, Travelling Exhibits, Extension Courses. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR ADVANCED WORK. 


Advanced work covering a second year is open to students holding the certificate of 
the school or those who have received equivalent training, They will be appren- 
ticed to selected agencies for volunteer work under the joint supervision of the school 
and the agency. In the Department of Social Investigation, advanced students will 
be assigned to the more difficult aspects of the inquiry being pursued or will be 
supervised in a specialized study. 


FIELD WORK AND VISITS OF INSPECTION. 

Field work under the supervision of specialists required 15 hours each week. Weekly 
visits of inspection to public institutions and social agencies, including conferences 
with those in charge. Round table discussions of experiences on the field and of 
current events and social literature. Settlement residence may be applied for. 

ADMISSION. 

Requirements, college course in whole or part, Tested capacity in practical work accepted 

as equivalent. 


Tuition, $75.00 for year’s full course. Single term, $25.00. 


Apply for particulars to the Registrar, Miss Estelle B. Hunter. 


Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy, 31 Lake St., Chicago 


Demand for Trained Professional Social Workers Far Greater than Supply 


WRITE TO THE REGISTRAR—AND MENTION THB SURVEY. 


SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Maintained by Simmons College and Harvard University. 
Office, class rooms and social service library centrally located in Boston. New Housing. Enlarged Staff. 
JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, Director. ZILPHA D. SMITH, Associate. 


Study and practice of neighborhood work, charity, correction and kindred forms of social service. For men 
and women, preparing for either paid or volunteer work. 

A ONE YEAR COURSE, giving an outlook over the broad field of social service as the best preparation for 
work in any part of it: with introduction to technique. The ninth year begins September 24, 1912 and ends 
June 6, 1913. Certificate given. . 

Lectures and conferences. Study and discussion of prescribed reading. _ Practical work under careful over- 
sight. Discussion of concrete problems. 

Visiting nurses and other specialists, unable to do all, attend part of each week at a reduced fee. 


AN ADVANCED YEAR, added 1912, of about ten months, beginning early in September. _ Diploma given. 
For graduates of the first year or others with acceptable preparation. For further training in selected forms of social 
service — organizing charity, probation, medical social. Field work. Specialized class room instruction, 
Social inquiry. : 

SPECIAL COURSES, part time, for persons already at work, or of some experience. In Organizing 
Charity; Medical Social Service; Recreation, including playground direction. 


Many experienced specialists used. Exceptional facilities for field work. 


Preparatory courses at Simmons and Harvard. 


For circular and information, write 9 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


The Philadelphia Training School for 
Social Work 


Offers a one year course from October 4, 1912 to May 30, 1913, for 
men and women preparing for the various forms of Social Service. 


Student Groupings are made as follows: 
A. Family Care Group. 
B. Community Programs Group. 


I. Public Affairs Section. 


II. Recreational Life Section. 


Field Work is taken in connection with local social agencies. 


Working Fellowships are offered by a number of the cooperating 
social agencies. 


Send for Announcement. 


419 S. 15th Street WILLIAM O. EASTON, 
Philadelphia Directer 
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An Investment on 


Chicago’s Principal Business Street 


Netting 5% to 52% 


consisting of First Mortgage Bonds in $500 and $1,000 denominations 
secured by a 2l-story steel fireproof store and office building being con- 
structed on State Street, the principal retail shopping street of Chicago, at 
one of its busiest corners. We particularly recommend these bonds 
on account of the following facts: 


ist: The property is conservatively valued by us at nearly twice the bond aes) 
and tie margin of security will be rapidly increased by substantial seri 
payments beginning in two years, 


2nd: Owing to the tremendous demand for stores and offices on State Street, the 
rentals are logically very high, and the net income from this building 
should be almost double the average annual requirement for both interest 
and the maturing installment of principal. 


grd: All leases will be assigned to the Trustee and the net income paid to 
Peabody, Houghteling & Co. for the protection of the bondholders. 


ath: The bonds are the direct obligations of a successful Chicago business man 
whom we have found absolutely prompt in meeting his obligations im 
transactiuns covering over 15 years. 4 
Our experience in handling investments on Chicago property has been 
derived from nearly fifty years of constant operations in this field. : 
At the prices offered these bonds will net from 5% to 544% depending 
upon maturity selected. 


Ask for Circular No. 7600A. 


Peabody, Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 105 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


Chee eee 


Sheltering Aris 


OBJECTS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


“THE SHELTERING ARMS’ was opened Octo- 
ber 6th, 1864, and receives children between 
six and ten years of age, for whom no other 
institution provides, 


TRUSTEES : 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? Te De ae 


Lucius H. BrErrs. 
CORTLANDT FIELD BISHOP. 
CHARLES Dr Hart Brownmr. 
» ‘ Henry J. CAMMANN. 
E have prepared a little Hapoup OWaES, 

IRSKINE Hewirr 
Folder—altogether an Henry L, Hoparv. 
= 5 Netra GrorcGp C. Kopne. 
excellent example of restraint WOODBURY ACG ENCTO 
in [Typography — which will CHARLES W. Maury. 


: CuarLtes B. Mryer. : 
tell you about it. Ruy. JOHN P, Pururs, D,.D. 


It’s yours for the asking! me ee 

Rry. Howarp C. ROBBINS. 
GuSTAV ScHwaps, Jr. 
HERMAN C. VON Post. 
WM. F. FELL Co. PRINTERS AurreD A, WHITMAN, 


1220-1224 SANSOM ST ANDREW C. ZABRISKIN.. 


Application for admission should be ad- 
PHILADELPHIA dressed to Miss RicHMOND, at “THE SHELTER- 


ING ARMS,” 129th Street, cor. Amsterdam Ave- 
nue. | 
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PRISON REFORM 
IN CALIFORNIA 


California has placed herself among the 
western states which seem to be awaking 
to new policies in their prison admin- 
istration. For some time there was con- 
siderable complaint of alleged antiquated 
and brutal methods in the treatment of 
inmates at Folsom prison. The resigna- 
tion of the warden followed and a suc- 
cessor, J. A. Johnston, was secured who 
was thought to be thoroughly in touch 
with modern reformative practices and 
ideals. The latter found that the en- 
tire bathing system for the use of 1159 
prisoners consisted of two tubs and one 
dilapidated shower, which had probably 
seen two decades or more of service. It 
had been impossible for the men to ob- 
tain a bath more frequently than once in 
every two months. Mr. Johnston has 
had plans drawn for a new bath 
house containing showers, plunge, tubs 
and dressing rooms. The work of con- 
struction and furnishing will be done en- 
tirely by convict labor. Another project- 
ed improvement is the installation of an 
automatic ventilating system which will 
alleviate the objectionable conditions now 
existing. The cells in the main building 
are occupied by from four to six men 
each. These cells are closed by boiler 
plate doors, the sole ventilation being fur- 
nished by holes in the doors one and 
three-fourth inches in diameter. It is 
also planned, as soon as the new walls and 
the new buildings are constructed, to 
grade the prisoners into three groups and 
to abolish stripes except for the lowest 
grade. 

Progress has also been made at the San 
Quentin prison under the supervision of 
Warden Hoyle. A cell-block containing 
8oo cells, constructed along modern lines, 
has just been completed and will be occu- 
pied in a short time. This and the con- 
struction of new buildings for the kitchen, 
dining room and bakery will enable the 
warden to carry out his plans of grad- 
ing and segregating the inmates into three 
groups. Work will also be started imme- 
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diately on two more cell-houses, and upon 
their completion, the old cell-blocks, built 
fifty years ago, will be torn down to make 
room for a larger prison yard. The 
prison board has authorized the erection 
of a plant at San Quentin for the manu- 
facture of woolen and cotton goods, in- 
cluding cloth and blankets, for the state 
institutions. This prisoni already man- 
ufacturing clothing, shoes, tinware, beds, 
furniture and other supplies for the var- 
ious state institutions. 


STRIKES IN THE 
STEEL DISTRICT 


The strike of 2,000 employes at the 
Pennsylvania Department Mill of the 
National Tube Company, a Pittsburgh 
subsidiary of the United States Steel cor- 
poration, which was called in THE 
SurvEY of July 6 “a spontaneous out-. 
burst,’ ended with the men returning to 
work the week following. They won 
their fight for better working conditions 
but failed in the matter of increased pay. 
Before returning to work it was insisted 
that charges against two of their number, 
one of whom lay in jail awaiting the find- 
ing of the September grand jury, should 
be withdrawn. This was done.. A ma- 
jority of the workers had been “out” 
since, Monday, June 17. 

A raise of two and one-half cents per 
hour for all hands comprised one of the 
striking employes’ demands on which the 
company stood pat, but it acceded to re- 
quests that thirty minutes should be al- 
lowed for lunch instead of twenty, the 
electric lights to remain turned on; that 
there should be a pay every two weeks, 
and that “spell-hands” should relieve fur- 
nace hands for twenty minutes in every 
hour. : 

Remarkable moderation was displayed 
by the men during the strike. A dramatic 
incident marked the final meeting of the 
workers’ committee with company off- 
cials on the afternoon before the em- 
ployes returned to work. Forming in 
line, nearly 1,000 strikers marched across 
the Monongahela river from the South 
side and took their stand opposite the 
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tube company’s office in Second avenue. 
They waited patiently there until their 
leaders had completed the final confer- 
ence with the mill officials. The police did 
not interfere, but there were a number 
of mounted men in the vicinity. 

Socialist and Industrial Workers of 
the World leaders took an active part in 
mass meetings and deliberations of em- 
ployes while the strike continued. 

‘Another flare up in the Pittsburg dis- 
trict is reported in connection with an 
increase of 10 per cent which was grant- 
ed common laborers July 15 in the Jones 
& Laughlin (independent) mills. The 
claim is made by the workers that the 
company’s action was due to evidences 
of dissatisfaction shown by the em- 
ployes following the introduction of the 
Taylor efficiency system. Over 5,000 
men are affected by the increase. 

Trouble is said to have arisen because 
of the changes in working methods. For 
a time the mill was in an uproar and, it 
is claimed, some of the workmen be- 
fore leaving caused damage by throwing 
their tools into machinery. A conference 
was arranged immediately and announce- 
ment of the increase followed. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN 
ACCIDENT COMPENSATION 


Though the Federal Compensation Act? 
still hangs in the balance, three state leg- 
islatures added this season to the number 
of compensation acts. Michigan, Maryland 
and Rhode Island are the latest to adopt 
the new principles of accident compensa- 
tion. The Michigan law, which applies 
to all but farm and domestic servants 
and casual laborers, is pseudo-elective, 
choice to be made by employers yearly 
and filed with, an industrial accident 
board. Members are to serve for a 
six years’ term at a salary of $3,500 a 
year, and to them will fall all the de- 
tails of administration. The employe 
must give notice if he desires not to 
come under the law. In case of accident, 
compensation notice under the law must 
be served before the end of three 
months. 

Medical benefit is not to be paid for 
more than three weeks, and no compen- 
sation other than medical will be sup- 
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plied until two weeks have elapsed. Death 
payments are to be fifty per cent of 
wages, but not to exceed ten dollars, for 
a period not to exceed 300 weeks. All 
dependents or partial dependents, beyond 
wife and children, are to be determined 
in accordance with the facts of the par- 
ticular case. In happy contrast to the 
laws in several states, no dependent will 
be excluded who is a non-resident alien. 
Payment for total incapacity is fifty 
per cent of wages for a period not to 
exceed five hundred weeks; partial in- 
capacity, one half of wage loss for not 
more than three hundred weeks, the loss 
of certain members according to a fixed 
scale of values. 

A choice of four methods of paying 
compensation is given employers: 
through self insurance, through a liabil- 
ity insurance company or a mutual em- 
ployers’ company or in an accident fund, 
administered by the State Commissioner 
of Insurance. This fourth choice gives 
to the Michigan law some of the feat- 
ures of a voluntary state insurance 
scheme. 

With the exception of this characteris- 
tic feature of the Michigan act, the 
Rhode Island law is essentially identical 
with it. It is pseudo-elective, with elec- 
tion assumed unless otherwise stated by 
the employe, and the rates of compensa- 
tion are practically those of the Michi. 
gan act. 

These rates, which apply also to the 
Maryland act, are low compared with 
earlier laws, especially in death settle- 
ments where a flat fifty per cent, regard- 
less of the number of dependents, 
forms a striking contrast to the grad- 
uated scales provided by most of the 
earlier acts. 

The Maryland law is purely optional, 
leaving choice betwen the old common 
law and participation in an insurance 
plan to be effected either through a cas- 
ualty company or, where the number of 
employes is not less than 1500, through 
a mutual benefit fund. The general ad- 
ministration of the act lies with the in- 
surance commissioner of the state. 

There seems to be a trend toward low 
rates of compensation, a point which 
has not apparently aroused the attention 
of labor organizations. The tentative 
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act recently published by the Industrial 
Accident Commission of Pennsylvania, 
though it provides a schedule of bene- 
fits based on the number of dependents 
of workmen who are killed, begins the 
scheduled as low as twenty-five per cent 
and rises only as high as sixty per cent 
for a widow with five children. In com- 
mon with the Michigan act, the proposed 
Pennsylvania act breaks away from the 
old state law and court decisions and 
contains the provision that non-resident 
alien dependents shall be compensated 
on the same basis as residents. 


THE CANADIAN 
“COMMISSION 


In still another quarter there are re- 
ports of progress toward compensation 
law. The Canadian Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission, of which Sir 
William Meredith is chairman, has sub- 
mitted an interim report after twenty-one 
months’ work. A mutual insurance fund 
is on the whole favored by the commis- 
sion, although some opposition to this 
plan was met with from representatives 
of labor, who feel that the whole burden 
of an insurance fund which in _ itself 
would not cover the whole of their finan- 
cial loss in case of accident, should be 
borne by the employers. The employers 
ask that the workmen bear ten per cent 
of the cost. Before definite recommen- 
dations for legislation can be made, the 
commission wishes to take up this point 
as well as many. problems of administra- 
tion, the number and character of the in- 
dustries to be covered, etc. The New 
York legislature, with a compensation 
bill, two state insurance bills and a con- 
stitutional amendment before it, passed 
the amendment only. This amendment 
to article one of the constitution—the 
Bayne Bill—provides: 


§ 19. Nothing contained in this constitu- 
tion shall be construed to limit the power of 
the legislature to enact laws for the protec- 
tion of the lives, health, or safety of em- 
ployes; or for the payment, either by em- 
ployers, or by employers and employes or 
otherwise, either directly or through a state 
or other system of insurance or otherwise, 
of compensation for injuries to employes or 
for death of employes resulting from such in- 
juries without regard to fault as a cause 
thereof, except where the injury is occa- 
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sioned by the wilful intention of the injured. 
employe to bring about the injury or death 
of himself or of another, or where the in- 
jury results solely from the intoxication ef 
the injured employe while on duty; or for the 
adjustment, determination and _ settlement, 
with or without trial by jury, of issues which 
may arise under such legislation; or to pro- 
vide that the right of such compensation, and 
the remedy therefor shall be exclusive of all 
other rights and remedies for injuries to em- 
ployes or for death resulting from such in- 
juries; or to provide that the amount of 
such compensation for death shall not ex- 
ceed a fixed or determined sum; provided 
that all moneys paid by an employer to his 
employes or their legal representatives, by 
reason of the enactment of any of the laws. 
herein authorized, shall be held to be a 
proper charge in the cost of operating the 
business of the employer. 


In the Ives case, the New York Court 
of Appeals set the Empire State off in 
a class by itself, incompetent to pro- 
vide compulsory compensation legisla- 
tion such as other states have enacted, 
until and unless the constitution. of the 
commonwealth is amended. Before such 
compulsory compensation legislation 
based on this amendment can be passed 
the amendment must again come before 
the legislature, then pass the vote of the 
people, and then be taken up again by 
the law-makers. At the present time the 
only .protection to injured workmen lies 
in that optional section of the Wain- 
wright Compensation Law not affected 
by the decision in the Ives case. This 
law contained a clause which excluded 
from the scope of the fellow servant 
defense certain vice-principles of the em- 
ployer. A recent decision of the Su- 
preme Court of the state in the case of 
Topisi vs. Degnon Construction Com- 
pany supports the constitutionality of 
this clause and holds the employer re- 
sponsible for the negligence of a fore- 
man or superintendent. 

Two other important decisions in the 
field of accident liability are that of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third 
Circuit (Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
vs. Gawinski) and that of the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia 
(Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton Railroad vs. Schubert) in both of 
which the court decided that, under the 
terms of the Federal Liability Law of 
1908, membership by the injured man 
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in a railroad’s mutual benefit fund did 
not constitute a release from all further 
liability on the part of the railroad, even 
where the injured man signed such a 
release in joining the fund. 


THESBOSTONSSTREET 
RAILWAY STRIKE 


ROBERT A. WOODS 


During the month of political conven- 
tions, some events of more than average 
significance did not find room on the 
publicity stage. The strike among the 
employes of the Boston Elevated, which 
controls practically the entire transit ser- 
vice of the city, has presented some feat- 
ures that challenge attention and inquiry. 

To state even its bare-outline facts is 
difficult, because each of them is ex- 
pressed and explained in exactly oppo- 
site terms by the parties at interest, and 
there did not appear any way in 
which the disinterested and, to a de- 
gree, suffering public could have the situ- 
ation fully and fairly laid out before it. 

This company has always been under- 
stood to be strongly opposed to trade 
unions. 

It has, by way of alternative, created 
a benefit organization to which a very 
large proportion of its employes belong, 
and with whose results its members are 
to all appearances contented. This or- 
ganization has served to some extent for 
the adjustment of grievances. Natural- 
ly, however, it has not proved itself ef- 
fective to the point of wage readjust- 
ments, which are pretty clearly overdue; 
and there is in many cases what seems 
to the strikers the needlessly wasteful 
scattering in isolated trips of the frac- 
tional periods which added together 
make their working day. 

The strike began seven weeks ago un- 
der the leadership of two officials of the 
national union of street railway employes. 
The company holds that the strike was 
fomented by these outside leaders; the 
leaders say that they came as the result 
of continued requests and after satisfy- 
ing themselves that a union was desired 
by a substantial body of the men. The 
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strike was not declared until after a con- 
siderable proportion of those who had 
been active in the preliminary meetings 
had been discharged by the company. 

One of the two pivotal points in the 
mind of the public with regard to the 
strike is as to whether these men,—as 
the strikers with good grounds claim,— 
were discharged on account of their 
union tendencies; or, as the company 
affirms, were dismissed in every case for 
some act of insubordination in connec- 
tion with the operation of the road. The 
other pivotal point is as to the intermit- 
tent but continued disorder and violence 
which has accompanied the strike. For. 
promoting this, of course, the strike lead- 
ers are clearly not responsible, but 
whether they could not have prevented 
most of it if they had desired is not so 
clear. More than one hundred former 
employes of the company have been 
convicted in the courts of different forms 
of disorder or violence. 

These continued disturbances, together 
with the general belief that the strikers 
constitute only about one-fourth of 
the total force, and are chiefly recent 
employes at that,—have restrained pub- 
lic sympathy with the strike to a very 
great degree. It is quite evident, however, 
that whenever the issue is clearly and 
peacefully drawn as to the right of any 
substantial body of the elevated em- 
ployes to organize themselves into trade 
unions, the public will staunchly support 
them. This being so the conservative 
attitude of the Central Labor Union 
toward any form of sympathetic strike 
under the present confusing circum- 
stances, has shown the wisdom of that 
body. The probability of some such ac- 
tion, however, daily became greater. 
In fact the strike began to present in 
a set scene the effect of an attitude of 
intolerance toward trade unionism in 
urging the rank and file toward irrespon- 
sible methods. On the one hand, the 
chance of a serious setback to trade un- 
ionism as a principle and, on the other, 
the increasing competition of the I. W. 
W. and its methods, have even affected 
the men who for many years have led the 
different branches of organized labor in 
Boston without a serious strike. 
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_ The first general lesson of the situa- 
tion 1s expressed in a bill to be presented 
by the Chamber of Commerce before the 
next legislature, embodying the princi- 
ples of the Canadian Disputes Act. Un- 
der this bill no strike or lockout can take 
place in connection with a public-service 
corporation until the contestants have 
laid their entire case before a properly 
constituted public tribunal. 

In the present instance, after long de- 
lay, the State Board of Arbitration has 
heard testimony on both sides, and has 
presented an ill digested report favorable 
to the strikers. Following these hearings, 
the district attorney has referred to the 
grand jury the testimony of numerous 
former employes to the effect that they 
were discharged on account of their 
connection with the newly formed trade 
union. Such action on the part of an 
employer is now illegal in Massachusetts. 
Should this evidence be sustained, some 
of the officers of the road who have tes- 
tified to the contrary, will be charged 
with perjury. 

The second and closely related lesson 
is that the public regulation of public- 
service corporations must be broadened 
so as to include the conditions of em- 
ployment. Such action may have to be 
accomplished with a two-edged sword; 
while providing a way in which wages 
shall be properly and fairly adjusted, it 
should in the interest of the much endur- 
ing, unorganized public, eliminate for 
such service at least, some of the features 
that are too often, and have been too 
long, associated with trade unionism. 

The Elevated Company, for its part, 
must in the near future face this issue. 
Not only is its generally very excellent 
transit service insufficient to shield it 
from this logic; but, in spite of its success 
in keeping up nearly the normal number 
of its working force during the strike, 
the numerous signs of halting in its ser- 
vice,—including a succession of more or 
less serious accidents,—suggest that, as 
the times are, the aforesaid logic in one 
form or other may even become indis- 
pensable to administrative efficiency. 

In any case, a mutual surrender in the 
present contest on the part of the quite 
too disdainful administration of the ele- 
vated is now acertainty; as the governor 
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and the mayor are pressing hard the con- 
clusions of the board of arbitration. 
Neither public officer, however, has ap- 
parently heard anything of the steady 
march of violence with which—even 
against vigorous police activity—this 
strike has brought disgrace to the city. 

It is intimated in certain well-inform- 
ed financial circles that the elevated road 
cannot afford to put itself in a position 
to be compelled to raise wages on ac- 
count of its very heavy present and pros- 
pective responsibilities in the way of 
opening new subway routes. This sug- 
gests that good business must recast its 
prearrangements in one vital respect. 
That instinct of expansion which was 
pointed out long ago by Matthew Ar- 
nold in his essay on Democracy as the 
fundamental distinction of all human 
nature, will more and more represent a 
hazard—not a fixed charge—to be ne- 
gotiated on the side of the wage sheets 
as well as in other departments of cor- 
poration budget making. 


A BALTIMORE STRIKE AND 
WHAT IT BROUGHT 
CHARLES G. GIRELIUS 


“Baltimore has practically no labor 
troubles,’ says The Baltimore Book, a 
publication issued by that city not many 
months ago. “. Baltimore seems 
totally unaffected by those periodic gusts 
of labor agitation that sweep over one 
section of the country or another, un- 
settling conditions, causing industrial dis- 
tress and financial loss.” In truth, Bal- 
timore has never had a great strike. La- 
bor organizations have never been strong. 
Wages are low as a rule, and the workers 
have generally been “satisfied.” Balti- 
more has been looked upon complacently 
as a low wage city, and the employers 
“love to have it so.” 

Nevertheless “the clod stirs” even in 
Baltimore. Early in April fifty steve- 
dores employed by the Atlantic Trans- 
port Line walked out and refused to re- 
turn unless they were given an increase 
of pay amounting to five cents per hour. 
A few days later, a general strike of 
stevedores was declared, affecting chiefly 
the foreign steamship and stevedore com- 
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panies, about 2,500 men joining. The 
employers refused to grant the increase 
of pay, and the strike thereupon resolv- 
ed itself into a determined fight. By 
May 9 the strikers numbered 4,000. 
Shipping was brought almost to a stand- 
still. Although strike-breakers were em- 
ployed, vessels that usually remain in the 
harbor less than ten days were compelled 
to spend from three to six weeks before 
they could reload. On May 15 the em- 
ployes of the Baltimore Copper Smelt- 
ing and Rolling Company went on strike. 
Employes of a few other concerns walk- 
ed out also, and for a time it did look as 
if the spirit of the strike were going to 
become widespread. 

At the time the strike began, the steve- 
dores belonged to no union. They had 
simply walked out unorganized, in sheer 
desperation, and then looked for some- 
body to lead them. They united with the 
National Transport Workers’ Federation 
of America, to which the stevedores in 
every seaport on the Atlantic Coast be- 
long, with the exception of those at Nor- 
folk and Newport News. At first the 
strikers had demanded only an increase 
of wages. Now they demanded also re- 
cognition of the union. In the meantime, 
the steamship companies manifested a 
willingness to grant an increase of wages, 
but they would have no dealings with the 
union. Various efforts to settle the strike 
by arbitration were made by Charles J. 
Fox, chief of the Maryland Bureau of 
Statistics, by the mayor, by Cardinal Gib- 
bons and others, but the steamship offic- 
ials refused. Said the Baltimore Sun of 
May 9: “The employers refuse to re- 
cognize the unions. They might as well 
refuse to recognize Cape Hatteras or a 
storm at sea.” 

The stevedores of Baltimore are among 
the most poorly paid of workers. Their 
rate of pay varied from 20 to 25 cents 
per hour; gang leaders received 30 cents. 
But they were paid only for the actual 
time they were at work, and ships have 
a habit of coming and going in most ir- 
regular fashion. Much of the time must 
therefore be spent in waiting for jobs. 
Consequently the stevedores sometimes 
made $16 per week, sometimes only $1. 
They averaged irom $5 to $7 per week. 
For twelve years there had been no in- 
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crease in the rate of pay. On the other 
hand, the freight rates charged by the 
steamship companies have been increas- 
ing tremendously. For example, on May 
10, IQII, grain was shipped from Balti- 
more to Liverpool at the rate of 3c to 
3%4c a bushel, while on May 11, 1912, the 
rate was 8c. Rates to other ports show 
similar increases. The leaders of the 
striking stevedores were therefore amply 
justified in calling attention to the fact 
that each increase in freight rates 
amounts to many times more money than 
would pay the increase in wages demand- 
ed by the strikers. 

The stevedores of Baltimore are of 
many nationalities, but a large majority 
are Negroes and Poles. They are of 
course crude and rough,—they have never 
had a chance to be anything else. They 
have had no rights that their employers - 
were bound to respect, no opportunity to 
live decently. They have been feel- 
ing the thrill of the world-wide 
awakening, and powers heretofore dor- 
mant are asserting themselves. Ignorant 
Negroes, Poles with little or no knowl- 
edge of English, crude and rough men of 
many other types and nationalities, all 
have been standing together as brothers, 
doggedly and pathetically demanding a 
chance to support families in decency— 
and recognition. 

They did some rioting, to be sure; but 
you can’t expect men fighting for such 
a cause to keep perfect order. The Bos- 
ton tea party was a riot. The essential 
fact is that these stevedores of Baltimore 
have been fighting for their just rights. 
They deserve far more than the wage 
they ask, and it is but fair that their 
union should be recognized. Their only 
protection is the union. These untutored 
men do not know how to present their 
cases individually, as their employers. 
have demanded. In order to protect their 
interests and to present their grievances 
they must be represented by recognized 
leaders. 

Over three months have passed since 
the strike began. Had these men waited 
until the latter part of June and made 
common cause with the much larger 
strike now in progress among the sea- 
men and other employes of the Atlantic 
coast steamers, it would have been greatly 
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to their advantage. But not being iden- 
tified with the union at the time, the 
Baltimore stevedores precipitated their 
strike with no thought o*‘ the larger move- 
ment. Nevertheless they have gained 
some points. A number of smaller local 
stevedoring companies yielded early in the 
strike. But the foreign steamship com- 
panies persistently refused to consider 
even arbitration. In some instances they 
diverted their ships to othe~ ports. Num- 
erous strikebreakers were employed, but 
their work was inferior and expensive. 
Early in the strike, it was reported that 
the stevedores of Liverpool would refuse 
tc unload boats that had beer loaded in 
Baltimore by strikebreakers. The report 
at least impressed upon the men the un- 
doubted fact that their cause was far 
more than local in its significance. 

But now the Baltimore strike is prac- 
tically settled, and shipping has again re- 
sumed its normal condition. The steve- 
dores have not gained all they wanted, 
but they have gained something,—an in- 
crease of two and one-half cents per hour 
over the regular scale of wages paid to 
them prior to the strike. Joseph Ander- 
son, national organizer of the union, re- 
cently declared that 8,000 longshoremen 
and transport workers will be benefited 
by the fight waged by the National Trans- 
port Workers’ Federation at Baltimore. 
Moreover, the Baltimore papers report 
that the steamship agents have decided 
to let the men return to work as mem- 
bers of the union. The copper-workers 
and the employes of the other concerns 
involved in the strike have likewise re- 
turned with an increase of wage. And 
the strikers have gained in moral power. 


THE NATIONAL MUNICI- 
PAL LEAGUE 


W. TEMPLETON JOHNSON 


The eighteenth annual convention of 
the National Municipal League, held in 
Los Angeles, Cal., July 8-12, was re- 
markable in three respects. For the first 
time in the history of the organization 
the meeting place was west of the Rocky 
Mountains, for the first time enfran- 
-chised women appeared and took an ac- 
-tive part in the debates, and for the first 
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time, (and this phenomenon is particu- 
larly noteworthy) a committee of free- 
holders entrusted with the framing of a 
charter for an American municipality 
deliberately invited delegates, members of 
the National Municipal League, to give 
expert criticism on the result of their 
labors. To this end a list of twenty- 
seven vexed questions covering some of 
the most important phases of govern- 
ment by commission was submitted to 
the delegates and subjected to the fullest 
scrutiny and discussion. 

With the authority to frame their own 
charters granted to California cities of 
over 5,000 population the citizens of Los 
Angeles will vote upon the proposed 
charter this fall, and its enactment is 
already conceded. Although about 250 
cities in the United States have adopted 
the commission form of government, 
Los Angeles will be the first city with 
a population of over 200,000 to try the 
experiment. It is needless to say that 
the practical operation of the Los An- 
geles charter will be closely watched by 
all those interested in municipal govern- 
ment, 

A number of years ago Ambassador 
James Bryce stated that the one con- 
spicuous failure of our democracy was 
the administration of our city govern- 
ment. In his opening address President 
Foulke touched upon this point, adding 
that Ambassador Bryce might have a 
different opinion now, for during the 
last ten years a tremendous change in 
the government of our municipalities has 
been wrought. New York is better gov- 
erned than for years, Chicago has in 
many respects vastly improved, the boss 
of San Francisco is in jail, Philadelphia 
has banished from the city hall the most 
notorious machine in the United States 
that she might seat Mayor Blankenburg, 
the “war horse” of reform, the progres- 
sives of Los Angeles and San Francisco 
have fought to a finish the domination 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad. The 
cities of the United States are coming 
again to their own. 

The members of the National Munici- 
pal League feel that the management of 
our cities can not be wholly successful 
until the right to govern themselves is 
restored to them. California cities en- 
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joy this privilege in almost all respects 
but in the majority of the states city 
government is hampered by a system of 
state supervision, designed in a measure 
as a check on city corruption, but adding 
enormous detail to the state government, 
and corresponding difficulties to city ad- 
ministration. As Robert Binkerd, secre- 
tary of the New York City Club, remark- 
ed, “Does it not seem ridiculous that the 
legislature of the great state of New 
York should gravely vote that Coopers- 
town might expend $8,000 for a fire en- 
gine, that Rondout might close a certain 
portion of Alpha street, that Rochester 
might raise the salary of its superintend- 
ent of schools, that Owego might estab- 
lish a dog pound.” As set forth in the 
annual report of the secretary, Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, the National Munici- 
pal League stands for Efficiency, Sim- 
plicity and Publicity in city government. 
Our city administrations may be said 
today to be for the most part honest, 
but many of them have antiquated 
methods of doing business, and antedi- 
luvian clerks who got their jobs for po- 
litical value received. Those who have 
investigated German cities have realized 
that the secret of their success is not 
only that their officials are scrupulously 
honest, but that each department is in 
the hands of an expert, the very best man 
obtainable for the place, appointed, not 
elected, and holding office for a long 
term of years. The city engineer of 
Coln may hail from Munich, the mayor 
of Bremen from Stettin. 

Much of the discussion in the conven- 
tion referred to the short ballot as an 
agent both for simplicity and efficiency, 
on the theory that the average voter can- 
not hope to use discretion in voting for 
a great mass of names and that with a 
concentration of power and responsibil- 
ity municipal machinery works with 
far greater efficiency than under the old 
system. An investigation of a large num- 
ber of cities governed by commission has 
developed the fact that the calibre of city 
officials has not improved to any great 
extent as it was hoped, for nearly three 
quarters of the officials in the cities stud- 
ied had already held office of one kind 
or another under the old regime; but a 
considerable gain was noticed in the ef- 
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ficiency of these same officials brought 
about wholly by the simplifying of mun- 
icipal machinery. The movement for 
publicity in city administration cannot be 
too strongly endorsed. The million peo- 
ple who go to see New York’s budget 
exhibit carry away with them a proprie- 
tary interest in their city. The reform 
administration in Philadelphia is to have 
a budget exhibit similar to that of New 
York. The city welfare exhibit shown 
in all the field houses of Chicago’s small 
parks, teaches valuable lessons to thous- 
ands of school children and their parents. 
In the great central room of the Des 
Moines city hall sit the five members of 
the council in plain sight of the people, 
so that anyone who wishes a hearing may 
be heard, and all may know who is do- 
ing business with the city fathers. Los 
Angeles arranged a capital exhibit of 
city activities—housing, city planning, 
etc.—in conjunction with the convention, 
but the greatest agent for publicity is 
the Los Angeles Municipal News. The 
citizens have by a referendum vote estab- 
lished a weekly municipal newspaper 
which costs fifty cents a year and has 
already a circulation of 60,000 copies. At 
a yearly cost of $36,000.00 (and this 
amount may be materially reduced by in- 
crease in advertising) the citizens are in- 
formed in minute detail as to all the ac- 
tivities of the city. Free advertising is 
granted to those having bona fide posi- 
tions to fill or tho:e seeking employment, 
and a ban is put upon all advertisements 
suspected of being fraudulent in any re- 
spect. One page is set apart for politics, 
each party being allotted one column, and 
this page is not censored by the Muni- 
cipal Newspaper Commission. 

The papers read at the conference en- 
dorsed the commission form of govern- 
ment at least for smaller cities, the short 
ballot and concentration of responsibil- 
ity, advocated administration by experts, 
as customary in Germany and England, 
recommended that all administrative city 
officials from the lowest to the. highest 
be appointed by the mayor or council, 
as the case may be, from the classified 
lists of the Civil Service Commission, and 
voiced the sentiment of thorough optim- 
ism for our municipal government of the 
future. 
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Valuation of property per inhabitant in Green- 
wich and the ten other Connecticut towns most 
nearly of the same population. 


“The Child Versus the Dollar’ was 
the slogan and the keynote of an educa- 
tional exhibit held in June in Green- 
wich, Connecticut. The display was 
held in the hall of the Havemeyer school 
through the joint efforts of the school 
committee which gave the use of the 
building and supplied the data, and of a 
special committee which defrayed ex- 
penses. It was an effort to make the 
people of Greenwich face squarely the 
problem of the town’s responsibility to 
its children. 

More than ordinary significance at- 
tached to this exhibit. It revealed what 
may happen when a conservative rural 
town becomes in a few short years a 
rich and fashionable metropolitan sub- 
urb. Greenwich is only twenty-eight 
miles from New York. In its population 
of 17,000 there are fifty-seven million- 
aires and multi-millionaires, a large 
supply of near-millionaires, and a few 
ordinary persons. It is the second rich- 
est town in America. 

To the outside observer it appears that 
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$1,000 property valuation in the same Connecti- 
cut towns. 


public school support per 


the wealthy inhabitants have attached 
tnemselves to Greenwich for personal 
reasons not unconnected with taxes; and 
although perfectly willing to pay any 
moderate amount needed for improve- 
ments, they do not wish to be bothered 
with the consideration of local prob- 
lems. The poor people are too busy 
earning food-money (and the cost of !iv- 
ing is high in Greenwich) to consider 
general improvement; and the middle 
class has sunk so deep in awe for those 
above that it cannot think about its 
own needs or the needs of those below. 
Greenwich is suffering from a stagnant 
public conscience. 

Photographs, diagrams, maps, and de- 
scriptive placards ranged in careful se- 
quence around the walls of the auditorium 
in the Havemeyer school showed the de- 
velopment of the present situation. Un- 
til two years ago each section of the 
town was a separate school district. Since 
July, 1910, the schools have been con- 
solidated in one district, and administer- 
ed by a school committee of six members. 
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The school committee 
and the town inherited 
a conglomerate collec- 
tion of old school houses 
constructed under the 
district system,—nearly 
a score of little, anti- 
quated, rural school 
buildings. These schools 
had different methods of 
instruction ; in most cases 
classes were ungraded, 
rooms overcrowded, lighting poor, heat- 
ing apparatus unsatisfactory, and toilet 
facilities both insanitary and inadequate. 
Many of the schools were located at too 
great a distance from the homes of the 
children. 

Greenwich accepted the -responsibility 
in so far as she gave the school board 
and the school superintendent the task 
of adapting the old school system to the 
new situation; but she went no further. 
Every recommendation made by the 
school authorities requiring the expendi- 
ture of money was ignored by the town. 
Rural schools were expected to fit urban 
conditions. No provision was made for 
development or improvement ; and the re- 
sult is a shamefully inadequate school 
system. 

In October, 1911, the town appointed 
a special citizens’ committee to co-ope- 
rate with the school committee in inves- 
tigating school conditions. It reported 
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such things as these: “Appalling neglect 
of the town with reference to the proper 
care for the welfare of its children.” 
“Hallways, basements, and attics have 
been used as study and recitation rooms.” 
“Over-crowded ; lacking entirely in ven- 
tilation; and surrounded by swamps.” 
“Most unhealthfully located on account 
of stagnant water standing within fifty 
feet of the building.” “Crowded to the 
point of suffocation.” “Rooms are very 
poorly lighted and are heated by stoves 
in the middle of the rooms.” “Laws of 
hygiene, as to drainage, light, heating, 
ventilation, and sufficient air space, have 
been entirely neglected and grossly vio- 
lated. 

The report concluded with a recom- 
mendation that five new buildings be 
erected at once, and three old ones aban- 
doned. 

The town listened to the report and 
disregarded the recommendations. 

The general attitude 
has been one of indiffer- 

‘ence. There were the 
schools and there were 
the children, and the 
schools must be good for 
the children, because as 

a general proposition all 

schools are good for chil- 

dren, 

As a matter of fact, 
the school system in 
Greenwich is nota school 
system—it is a school 
conglomeration. It is a 
confused mixture of big 
and little, old and new, 
excellent and disgraceful 
schools, flung together 
without rule or reason; 
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given over into the hands of the school 
authorities on the supposition that what- 
ever they might do with it would be good 
enough. The superintendent, school 
committee, and teachers are well-trained 
and thoroughly in earnest; but the task 
of building an engine out of the scrap 
heap has proved too much even for their 
ingenuity ; and at last in despair of gain- 
ing public support in any other way, 
they called in a band of experts to rouse 
the people of Greenwich to some sense 
of social responsibility. 

The school committee and the citizens’ 
committee appealed to the Division of 
Education of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion to come and make an educational 
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lowing session. Lectures, moving pic- 
tures, and music were provided for after- 
noon and evening, and widely heralded. 
Large signs were posted on public build- 
ings; advertisements placed in all the 
street cars; and circulars were handed 
to incoming commuters on every train. 
Local and New York papers gave ex- 
tended space to notices of the exhibit. A 
gayly decorated automobile with posters 
and a brass band toured the town; and 
other automobiles, lent by public spirited 
citizens, undertook to bring in to the ex- 
hibit every teacher and school child from 
the outlying districts. 

In response, people came and came 
again. Education became a live topic 
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This is typical of the accomodations furnished pupils and teachers 
n 16 of the 21 Greenwich schools. 


survey of the town. With the co-opera- 
tion of the superintendent and his office 
force, a careful investigation was made 
of the whole situation, every class room 
was visited; every building studied; 
every figure verified. It was a popular 
educational campaign, conducted with 
scientific accuracy. 

An exhibit without an audience is 
worthless. For that reason, one of the 
most interesting features of the Green- 
wich display was its skillful advertising. 
Invitations were sent to every parent 
and every tax payer. Leaflets were dis- 
tributed each day among the school chil- 
dren, giving the program for the fol- 


in Greenwich. The entire wall space of 
the auditorium was taken up with pho- 
tographs and charts showing first, con- 
ditions as they are; and second, condi- 
tions as they ought to be, and as they 
already are in hundreds of poorer towns 
throughout the country. 

It was a grim, unflattering record. It 
showed how most states have legal re- 
quirements fixing the minimum amount 
of air space in school rooms for each 
pupil. Twenty-nine Greenwich school 
rooms have less air space per pupil than 
the lowest legal minimum permitted by 
any state having a law covering the point. 
Yet air is free. 
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It pictured the Collingwood fire in 
Ohio, where four years ago 165 children 
were burned to death within sight and 
in many cases within touch of their 
parents. It told how the furnace which 
started that fire was located less danger- 
ously than are the furnaces beneath some 
of the Greenwich schools. It stated the 
laws of Connecticut concerning the con- 
struction of school buildings—laws pro- 
viding for fire-proof stairs and halls; 
for doors that swing outwards; for pro- 
tection of woodwork about furnaces— 
and it gave pictures of Greenwich school 
houses where stairs and halls are not 
fire-proof, where doors do not swing 
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outward, where the woodwork. about 
furnaces is unprotected. 

The exhibit described the school priv- 
ies with brutal frankness. It pictured 
them in photographs; it told about them 
in crisp sentences. It headed a screen 
of garbage and sewers and leaking out- 
houses with the caption: 


Whom the Gods Wish to Destroy 
They First Prejudice Against Investigation. 


It called attention to the fact that 


When schools are builded near a stagnant 
spring 
A little learning proves a dangerous thing. 


It headed the fire screens with 


Gomparative Expenditures for Schools Last Year 


in Montclair, N. J. and Greenwich 


FOR EVERY DOLLAR THAT 


Montclair 

Spent 
Salaries Ou 
Repairs O31 
Fuel On 
Supplies @n 
Furniture @ $1 
Insurance On 


Wight Schools @n 
School Gardens On 
Summer Schools Ox 
Open Air Schools @ 
Manual Training @H 
Buildings @n 
Other Expenses @n 


Greenwich 


Spent 


52 cents 

@ @2 dollars 

G63 cents 

qu9 cents 

576 cents 
60060080 ., 

S @ @ @ @ © @ioirers 
©0666 6 @6 


Nothing 
Nothing 
Nothing 
Nothing 
Nothing 

“16 cents 
@77 cents 
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“Narrow and steep stairway, badly congested 
by outer garments, wet and unsavory, hanging on 
either side. The rising air passing up the stair- 
way was sickening.” (Joint Report of Special and 
School Committees.) 


The Nation’s Children are the Nation’s Great- 
est Asset. 

It told about standing water in the cel- 
lars of Greenwich school houses; it de- 
scribed overcrowding, 
bad lighting, and parti- 
tions which only serve 
as sounding boards, and 
it remarked 
Eyestrain, nerve _ strain, 

noise, and worry, 
Johnny Jones declines to 
study, 
’Twould hardly seem expe- 


dient 
To call him disobedient. 


It produced a choice 
collection of shabby en- 
trances, broken walls, 
battered water buckets, 
and old fashioned stoves 
in the center of class 
rooms, and asked 


FURNACH IN 


Similar to the one that started the Collingwood fire ; 
walls and ceilings makes safety impossible. 


When a school is old 
And its rooms are cold 
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And its ceilings badly wrecked, 
Does it inculcate 

In the childish pate 

A feeling of self-respect? 


Finally in long and impressive rows 
came the record of what other towns 
are doing in lines of educational activity 
as yet unheard of in Greenwich. There 
were open-air schools, industrial schools, 
vacation schools, school gardens, gym- 
nasiums, and social centers; and beneath 
each picture was a diagram showing the 
comparative wealth of the other town 
and Greenwich. It was an instructive 
showing. The people did not enjoy it; 
but they paid attention. 

It was evident that one of the chief 
defects of the Greenwich method - of 
management has been the lack of any 
adequate plan for gathering and dis- 
bursing money. Everything has been 
run on a hit-or-miss basis. The town has 
not known exactly what has been spent 
or what needed to be spent; and even 
when comparatively accurate data were 
gathered—as, for example, the discovery 
that the school offering best accommo- 
dations was annually costing $38.94 per 
child, while the school offering poorest 
accommodations was costing $116.21 per 
child—nothing was done with the in- 
formation. The town was founded in 
1640, has erected one school at a cost 
of $100,000; and carries a school debt 
of over $200,000. The children of the 
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RECITING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


Glenville School 
forces the graduating class to meet in the hall- 
way, which is used as a cloak-room, and store- 
sit on the 


The over-crowdng of the 


room. Those standing in the rear 
stairs during recitations. 


well-to-do citizens in Greenwich do not 
attend the public schools. There is a 
feeling that private schools are more 
respectable. 


Clarence studies with a tutor, 
Every day grows brighter, cuter. 
Jimmy’s school is badly lighted, 

He is stupid, and near-sighted. 
James was not so smart as Clarence, 
Who selected richer parents. 


REAR VIPW OF MIANUS SCHOOL. 
1. Stagnant trench, having no outlet, and re- 


ceiving seepage from privy; 2. 
fire escape. 
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The root of the trou- 
ble is that Greenwich 
has become pauperized. 
The wealthy citizen has 
no real affection for 
the town—he is more 
interested in Mayor 
Gaynor’s daily quota- 
tion from Epictetus 
than he is in the Green- 
wich school _ superin- 
tendent’s annual report 
—but he is usually will- 
ing to hand a_ small 
amount out of his 
own pocket now and 
then to show his good 
feeling. The Green- 
wich high school is the 
only school ever wholly 
built and paid for 
by the town. There 
is one school nurse whose services are 
donated by a local women’s club. One 
teacher is giving elementary instruc- 
tion in manual training, the materials 
for whch are donated by a _ public 
Last sum- 
mer the assembly hall of the largest 
school was refinished and decorated. 
‘That was a gift from the Havemeyer 
fund. There are four 
kindergartens, and the 
work is partially sup- 
ported by charity. The 
town has one playground 
which was donated. The 
town hall was donated. 
The library was donated. 
It has becorne the cus- 
tom to depend on char- 
ity for needed improve- 
ments; and the idea of 
paying good money for 
what a little begging 
would secure free is dis- 
tinctly distasteful. The 
people of Greenwich are 
accustomed to receive as 
a gift what self-respect 
should impel them to pay 
for, 

There are but three 
institutions where 


{, Cellar of Glenville 
school. The white 
marks on the furnace 
and brick piers show | 
where water stands six- || 
teen inches deep every 
summer, 


Il. Paradise Alley, A 
reeding place for physi. 
cal and moral diseas# 
that cannot be counter 
acted by medical inspec- 
tion of schools or les- | 
sons in civics. 


I1I. Privies and sew- 
er emptying into the 
Byram river where the 
boys go wading. 


attendance is compulsory 
—prisons, asylums, and 
schools. If the commun- 
ity requires its children 
to attend school, it owes 
it to those children to 
provide adequate accom- 
modations; and such 
common essentials as 
proper seats, sufficient 
light and air, well 
heated buildings, pure 
drinking water, and san- 
itary toilets. As the ex- 
hibit stated, schools 
should not be places 
“where compulsory edu- 
cation spells compulsory 
disease.” 

The exhibit attracted 
attention. It cut deep. 
And: etows makes iteacut 
deeper, small booklets _ 
were prepared and sent 
to every tax payer and 
every parent. These 
booklets comprise twen- 
ty-eight pages of il- 
lustrations and descrip- 
tion, touching upon the 
most impressive features 
of the exhibit. What 
the outcome will be re- 
mains to be seen; but ac- 
cording to latest report, 
Greenwich now intends 
to invest a quarter of a 
million dollars in a new 
school plant. 
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SECRETARY AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, NEW YORK 


The waterfront in any large seaport 
is the section to which the idlers, wasters, 
unfits, misfits, adventurers, and butt-ends 
of humanity gravitate. It is the fron- 
tier of the city with all the rawness of 
the edges of civilization. On the water- 
front every man is taken at his face value 
—no questions asked. It is the last 
stand of the casual laborer. The soiled 
clerk, the broken mechanic, the newly 
arrived immigrant, and the Micawbers of 
the city jostle the longshoreman in com- 
* petition for a few hours’ work. 

In the cosmopolitan crowd of workers 
and idlers, it is not difficult to distinguish 
the real seamen. They have a bearing 
and a certain singularity which set them 
apart from all unsavory invaders of their 
realm. Sailors have a splendid reputa- 
tion for bravery, endurance, and gallan- 
try, but for prudence, economy, and thrift 
none. They have been represented as 
bleary-eyed Don Juans, hard drinkers, 
childlike to the verge of simplicity, capa- 
ble of great things at sea, yet incapable 
of taking care of their little affairs on 
shore. 

They have suffered much from mis- 
representation. No other class of men 
has been so treated from the point of 
view of romance and poetry to the neg- 
lect of the prosaic side of their lives. 
Consequently, the subject of destitution 
among seamen is usually dismissed with 
the assertion that “sailors are an improvi- 
dent, careless sort anyhow, and _ their 
periodical distress is to be expected.” 

The life of a seaman under the best 
conditions is abnormal. This accounts 
for much of the periodical destitution, 
and answers for the existence of sea- 
men’s aid societies, government hospitals 
and sanitaria, seamen’s friend societies, 
and kindred associations to help sick and 
indigent sailors. Positive distress and 
want of bread to eat or a place to sleep 
are commonplace and grim facts in the 
shipping sections of the maritime cities. 
The problem is not an easy one to solve. 
At certain seasons of the year it taxes 
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the resources, as it harasses the hearts, 
of those grappling with it,—how to pro- 
vide the applicants for relief with shel- 
ter, food, and clothing, and send them 
to their homes or to the hospitals. 

Why is there so much distress among 
the men who follow the sea?? The causes 
may be grouped under four heads: 


1. Economic causes: seamen are being con- 
stantly discharged (legally) from their ships; 
they are periodically unemployed; their work 
is casual and seasonal. 

2. Desertion from ships: a combination of 
economic, social, and psychological causes. 

3. Social and moral causes: shiftlessness, 
ignorance, drunkenness, and immorality. 

4. The exigencies of the life: hazards of 
the sea, shipwreck, accident, exposure to heat 
and cold, and climatic diseases. 


ECONOMIC CAUSES 


A sailor below the rank of petty officer 
becomes an unemployed man at the end 
of his voyage. Thus periods of unem- 
ployment are incident to his calling. 

All seafaring men, except those in the 
navy, fishermen, yachtsmen, and those 
engaged in harbor traffic and in some 
classes of coastwise trade, are released 
from duty at the end of the voyage, even 
if they are going on the next trip. They 
may go back in the ship again, if the cap- 
tain, chief engineer and chief steward, 
the men directly responsible for their em- 
ployment, want them, the voyage suits, 
the ship is sailing within a reasonable 
time, and they are ready to go to sea 
again. Robert Hunter says in his book 
on Poverty that “Every student of the 
unemployed emphasizes the fact that de- 
generacy, physical and moral, follows un- 
Pe more often than it precedes 
ite 

On some classes of ships employment 
is for the whole year, such as the British 
steam coasting vessels carrying cargo and 
passengers, the American  coastwise 
trade, cargo and passenger ships, steam- 
ers, steam schooners, and_ schooners. 
This also holds true of harbor craft. But 


*The American Seamen’s Friend Societ 1 
last year at its stations 11,500 men, pret 
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every vessel that is licensed and register- 
ed must be laid up at some period of the 
year for an overhaul, with an inspection 
of hull, engines, and boilers. When the 
ship is in the dry dock the crew is dis- 
charged and joins the ranks of unem- 
ployed seamen. There is scarcely such a 
thing as a seaman employed continuously 
for 365 days in the year. Taking the 
various classes of trade, if a seaman sails 
steadily in the same ship, behaves him- 
self, is on hand when required and al- 
ways in a fit condition to work, at the 
end of the year he would nevertheless 
have been unemployed in: 
Days 
American coastwise trade (Atlantic).. 62 
Australian coastwise trade (passenger 
SIDS) al ere rere enone OO en 50 
Transatlantic passenger business, 
York to Europe (English and Ameri- 
can) 
Montreal to Liverpool’ traffic........... 62 
South American, New York, and Brazil 
and River Plate (cargo and passenger 


SHIPS: agers. Coeisr etree ere Siocon ee 35 
London to Australia (mail ships)...... 42 
London to South Africa (mail ships).. 85 


rampmsnips s (generally) emcees 40 


Should a sailor, fireman, or ship’s stew- 
ard sail out of a port from which tramp 
freighters regularly sail, his work will 
naturally be on these ships. He will be 
subject to all the conditions that prevail 
on them: uncertainty of employment, 
longer voyages than a coastwise or regu- 
lar liner, and the chance of being paid 
off at the end of the voyage in a strange 
port several hundred miles from home. 
Perhaps he may arrive at home when 
shipping is dull and tae port full of men, 
likely events in winter. Several courses 
are open to him. He may get a ship 
sailing out of the port at once, or be com- 
pelled to stay ashore for several weeks, 
or perhaps he must pay his passage to 
some port where men are in demand, or 
use up all his wages before another op- 
portunity arises to ship again. In nearly 
all American ports he would be com- 
pelled to resort to the crimps and pay a 
bonus before he got off to sea once 
more. There is no such thing as a nat- 
ional wage paid to seamen. The term 
commonly used is the “wage of the 
port.” For example, wages of sail- 
ors and firemen sailing out of Boston 
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and New York under the American 
flag vary considerably. The average 
is about $5 per month less out of Boston. 
Ships sailing out of New York under 
a foreign flag have varied the scale of 
wages from $16 per month, paid to sea- 
men on the Norwegian vessels, to $25 
per month, paid by English vessels. 
There are no regularly compiled statistics 
of wages paid to sailors. The following 
table shows average wages as nearly as 
they can be computed: 


WAGES PER MontH 


Sailors Firemen 
American coastwise trade 
CAtlantic) Reacts sierra $30.00 $40.00 
Australian coastwise trade. 45.00 60.00 
Transatlantic passenger 
Shipsmenelish)) mesma ae 27.00 32.50 
Transatlantic passenger 
ships (American) ...... 30.00 35.00 
Montreal to Liverpool cargo 
Shipsiecs.wtomcrctree arn ace 30.00 35.50 
Montreal to Liverpool pas- 
senger ships, South Amer- 
ican, New York, Brazil 
cargo and passenger ships 27.50 32.50 
London to Australia mail 
SHIPS oes Warn oe eiecee 22.00 25.00 
London to South Africa.. 22.00 25.00 
American Pacific coastwise 
tradeL ey eres fonctions 40-55 50-60 


Commercial depression ashore, when 
factories are closed and mechanics and 
laborers idle, always decreases the unem- 
ployed seaman’s chance of work. A sea 
voyage offers to the artisan or laborer 
escape from idleness, the opportunity to 
see other countries and to widen his hori- 
zon. He seeks the docks in hope of em- 
ployment. He may not think it but he 
is increasing the competition there, in 
some instances taking bread away from 
seamen. The unemployed seaman in 
America is moreover handicapped by the 
methods of engaging men through ship- 
ping masters, crimps, and boarding mas- 
ters, who have sometimes a monopoly of 
certain lines of steamers. There is little 
chance of employment unless a man pass 
through their hands. The law in Amer- 
ica gives a seaman the right to secure 
employment, without payment of fees, 
on board any vessel, American or foreign, 
sailing from any American port. But the 


iPacific seamen work cargo in port and are paid 
overtime; consequently their wage scale is high. 
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crimp and the boarding-master live by 
circumventing the law, and it is frequent- 
ly cheaper in the long run to give a few 
dollars to these people. Trouble, carfare, 
and time are saved when someone tells 
you to bring your clothes at a specific 
hour to a given ship. A man may be 
an expert in doing his work but very in- 
expert at getting it. 

There is another factor contributing to 
this problem of unemployment. Seafar- 
ing is chief among seasonal employ- 
ments. This is not due to economic 
causes nor to whims of popular demand. 
Nature locks up about one-half of the 
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China and Japan are annually sealed, and 
the German, British, Norwegian, and the 
few American vessels which frequent 
them must then seek freight elsewhere. 
It is easy to imagine the numbers of un- 
employed seamen when November comes ; 
and the morally disintegrating effect on 
seafarers when so much of their peculiar 
territory is closed. 

June 1 is Alaskan Day in San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle, and there is then a gen- 
eral stampede of seamen bound for the 
Behring sea and northern Alaska. Fora 
month previous sailors have been as- 
sembling in these two ports. Some of 


The American 
coastwise men are 
well-found and their 
conditions of labor 
fair. The _ trans- 
atlantic men are in 
competition with the 
unemployed of the 
English cities for 
their jobs, in this 
period ot readjust- 
ment in sea-craft; 
for it is only by 
courtesy that their 
labor can be called 
skilled. It is among 
them that the desti- 
tution of the water- 
front is most press- 
ing. 


TRANSATLANTIC FIREMEN OUT OF WORK, WAITING THEIR TURN. 


sailor’s territory and forbids him to sail 
his ships and ply his trade for six months 
in the year. By no social adjustment, 
art, or science can this condition of his 
life be avoided. Lakes, seas, and rivers 
cannot be thawed out by human means. 
From November until the warm breezes 
of April begin to blow, frost reigns over 
the Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence and 
its adjacent harbors, the Baltic and 
Black seas. The northern ports of 


1The “crimp” is _a marine employment agent. 
He may be employed by the ship owner or the sea- 
men. He undertakes to provide a crew for a ship 
or employment for a sailor. The crimp takes the 
“a from the boarding-masters when the house is 
‘ull, 


them have been engaged in lumbering 
and mining, hard worked, socially starv- 
ed, with few or no holidays, away from 
wives and children. In the fall 5,000 of 
them return to San Francisco with from 
$200 to $500 for the season’s work. 

An increasing number save their earn- 
ings and invest them in homes and land. 
But to be suddenly idle, free from re- 
straint and relieved of responsibility, 
with a large sum of money in the epicu- 
rean city of America is not a desirable 
thing for a sailor. It affords a test of 
character such as few landsmen under- 
stand and are rarely subjected to. 
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The Great Lakes fleet of America is 
larger than the merchant fleet of any for- 
eign nation except Great Britain and 
Germany, and the entire fleet is tied up 
to the wharves from November to April. 
When the ships are moored, 40,000 sea- 
men are paid off. A few of the men com- 
bine ranching and seafaring. Some of 
them find work in the cities, and a certain 
percentage take to the lumber and min- 
ing camps. The general exodus, how- 
ever, is eastward to the Atlantic, or south 
to the gulf. The human gulf stream 
flows southward, in the opposite direc- 
tion from its namesake in the Atlantic 
ocean, and is subject to as many vaga- 
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obliged to seek employment on other 
ships.* 


DESERTIONS 


Seamen desert their ships for many 
reasons that cannot be called economic 
or moral. There are psychological, tem- 
peramental reasons, and also reasons that 
should lie on the conscience of the ship’s 
cook. For sailors to desert voluntarily a 
well-found ship is a rare thing, but it is 
not uncommon for them to be compelled 
to leave one not decently cared for. 

Desertion from American vessels is 
relatively small, and has ceased to be an 
important factor in destitution.? It is 


FIVE NATIONALITIES OF AMERICAN COASTWISH SEAMEN IN GO-ASHORE CLOTHES. 


ries. The stream sometimes gets lost 
circling in city eddies, goes through so- 
cial swamps, and is drawn into narrow 
passes. Along with it floats much hu- 
man debris from the land over which it 
has gone. Some good men in southern 
ports are engaged in the work of filter- 
ing and purifying the stream, and they 
can tell strange tales. Between the ship 
a man leaves on the lakes and the one 
he obtains on the Atlantic coast or at 
gulf ports many things may happen. 
Navigation on the St. Lawrence opens 
about the last week in April and closes 
December 1. This affects in various de- 
grees seven nations, and every year be- 
.tween 50,000 and 60,000 seamen are 


not so with the ships of other nations. 
Seamen from Europe have been desert- 
ing their ships in American ports since 
the time when regular traffic between Eu- 
rope and America began. The call of 
the West will find an answer in seamen’s 
hearts as long as America continues to 
be a synonym for opportunity. German,’ 
British, and Scandinavian seamen, with 
health and ambition, desert to try their 
fortunes in a new country. These deser- 
tions in the United States result in the 
employment of American seamen for the 
return voyage of foreign ships, nominal- 


JMontreal Chamber of Commerce statistics. 

2 S. Shipping Commissioner. 

®The Hamburg Seamen’s Bureau reports 1,252: 
desertions in 1910 from German vessels in Ameri- 
can ports. 
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ly at the standard American wage rate, 
but 


actually under such conditions that the per- 
sons so employed are frequently discharged 
penniless in some distant port, where they 
are ordinarily unable to procure work and 
are without knowledge of the local language. 
Investigation commonly discloses the fact 
that such seamen are induced to go aboard 
foreign ships while intoxicated after having 
signed away the greater part of their nominal 
wages, with scant regard for the law forbid- 
ding the payment of wages in advance. The 
owners of vessels, on the other hand, pay 
dearly for this substitute labor, which their 
captains procure for them through labor brok- 
ers who seem to flourish in every American 
port, and who masquerade as the friends of 
labor, although they actually prey upon it, 
receiving directly and indirectly commissions 
very considerably in excess of the money 
eventually paid to the men who do the work.’ 


So acute did the problem become in 
Southampton, England, where 300 dis- 
tressed seamen were relieved by the 
United States consul, that the United 
States shipping commissioner sent out a 
warning to American sailors urging them 
not to ship in foreign vessels. Of the 
men shipped most of them were colored 
seamen who had been recruited in south- 
ern state ports to fill vacancies caused by 
the desertion of British sailors from 
British vessels. On their discharge, with 
a few dollars in their pockets, these men 
find that they are not wanted on English 
ships and that they are in a land of sea- 


men. where there are three men for each’ 


berth. The English Board of Trade in 
filling up crews on English vessels does 
not recognize American discharges, so 
many of these unemployed men in South- 
ampton have walked from northern ports 
in hopes of being worked into some 
American bound vessel, and now find 
themselves stranded and “on the beach.” 

On French bounty ships it is to the in- 
terest of the captains to retain their 
crews, and on the Australian and Pacific 
Coasts, where desertion is common from 
the ships of other foreign nations, the 
crews seldom take “French leave” when 
in port. From the standpoint of econo- 
my, in many instances it suits the cap- 
tain to have the crews desert, especially 
if there is a long period of laying up in 
a foreign port awaiting the ship. He is 


‘Robert P. Skinner, consul-general, Hamburg, Ger- 
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saved expenses and can afford to pay 
“blood money” for a new crew. The 
crew pay the “blood money.” Short voy- 
ages also are contributory causes in send- 
ing men ashore. If the crew have little 
pay coming to them and the ship is not 
comfortable, they walk ashore, and for 
once in their lives, are scriptural in the 
sense that they “take no thought for the 
morrow.” 

Should a crew be convinced that a ship 
is not seaworthy and that they cannot be 
paid off, or that the captain will not pay 
them off, they will assuredly desert, and 
no one can prevent them. The old super- 
stition about rats leaving a doomed ship 
has not died out altogether, and should 
this happen, especially to a sailing vessel, 
neither ropes, threats,. promises, nor 
bribes would hold the crew from desert- 
ing. 

A long, stormy passage in a ship, with 
a wet, uncomfortable, badly lined fore- 
castle often sends a crew or a portion of 
it ashore at the first convenient stopping 
place without clothes, money, or pros- 
pects of other employment. 

Temperament plays an important part 
in ship life. A fiery-tempered, impetu- 
ous man will not stand being growled or 
sworn at by some officer of like disposi- 
tion. A poor meal, badly cooked, served 
in a “common kid,” and eaten in a dirty 
forecastle by men who are in a cantank- 
erous mood, followed by the peremptory 
order, “All hands turn to there!” should 
the “turn to” mean painting the ship’s 
sides in the tropics, or some other dis- 
agreeable job, may be the beginning of 
the end of the crew’s service on that 
vessel. 

Perhaps a man by some kink in his 
temperament may find himself at odds 
with all his shipmates. An overt act or 
word may have placed him under the 
ban. Pride may not allow him to put 
himself in a conciliatory attitude to- 
wards them. In the days of long voy- 
ages such incidents could right them- 
selves, but on a short voyage the outlaw 
finds an easy solution of the difficulty by 
deserting. 

Desertion is sometimes epidemic. 
With boys this is often the case. Some 
one ashore fires their imaginations with 
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tales of the bush, if the ship be in Aus- 
tralia, or of the wild West, if in North 
America. The word “desert” sounds 
romantic, and escape is made into what 
is expected to be a larger life with un- 
limited opportunities. Ship discipline is 
also a frequent cause of desertions. 
Strict disciplinarians are to be found on 
every ship, but wise disciplinarians are 
scarce. It is conceivable that the captain 
in a ship may be all that the law demands 
and the owners expect him to be—from 
these viewpoints, ideal, yet be a bad dis- 
ciplinarian, and bad discipline may mean 
being too strict or too easy with the crew. 
For the officers are infected by the spirit 
of the captain. He makes the tone of the 
ship; a subtle, pervasive thing, more 
easily felt than described. It is con- 
ceivable, also, that the officers or engin- 
eers in charge of a watch may be efficient 
in their spheres of duty, trustworthy men 
on the bridge or in the engine-room, ex- 
emplary officials, useful and valuable to 
the owners, agreeable to their brother of- 
ficers and engineers, but totally lacking 
in the power to maintain discipline with- 
out producing friction, rousing antagon- 
ism, and shedding discontent. The en- 
gineer in charge must be able to main- 
tain discipline, as well as maintain the 
speed of the ship. Stokers work to the 
verge of prostration every watch. They 
are the hardest worked men afloat, and 
they are not recruited from the best so- 
ciety. Into them he must instill a certain 
enthusiasm and willingness to work. He 
has to do it, moreover, in the depressing 
darkness of the stokehole, without the 
stimulating effects of sunlight, fresh air, 
and all the uplifting forces that help his 
brother officer in charge of the watch on 
deck. Besides the engineer’s knowledge 
of mechanics, steam, and electricity, he 
must know or learn how to deal with 
raw, undisciplined human nature. He 
must know when and how to be strict, 
and cultivate blindness to certain faults 
and minor breaches of discipline in his 
men; to be discreetly absent at certain 
times, and avoid an exasperating man- 
ner at crucial stages in the watch. For 
it is so easy for a fireman to walk ashore. 
His clothes are scanty and of a negligible 
and odorous character, and few questions 
are asked him when he seeks a ship. 
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Should his character be bad, and he be 
guilty of some grave breach of discipline, 
such as drunkenness on board, insolent 
behaviour, absence without leave, punish- 
able offenses,’ by the simple expedient 
of deserting and changing his name he 
can begin life over again with a clean 
record. 


SOCIAL AND MORAL CAUSES 


Sailortown has its shiftless men. They 
are variously designated, but the com- 
monest and most comprehensive term is 
“beachcombers.”? ‘Beachcombers” will 
go anywhere to get something for nothing, 
are clever and resourceful at inventing 
excuses, and shun the nightmare of 
steady work. It is the only fear they 
have. The “beachcomber” is not an 
habitual criminal; he “toils not, neither 
does he spin.” At some crisis, and a 
sailor’s life is full of crises, he was com- 
pelled to ask for charity. He got it 
easily and found it easy to ask again. 
He, to whom at first it was martyrdom to 
ask alms, soon never cared to be anything 
but a pauper. Shame went out of his 
mind ; zest and keenness to be independent 
went also. The charity meant to relieve 
his distress became his undoing. The 
social machinery intended “to project his 
soul on its lone way” caught him, but did 
not kill him; it only held him at the 
low level of the mendicant. 

Inability to read or write is rare among 
seamen in these days, although it was 
common enough twenty years ago. The ex- 
ceptions are the sailors from Latin coun- 
tries, many of whom are as superstitious 
as they are ignorant. Newfoundlanders 
are probably the finest seamen in the 
world, but as a class they are woefully 
ignorant, and not uncommonly cannot 
sign their names. Seafaring men born 
in northern Europe, Great Britain, the 
United States, Canada, and Australia are 
fairly well educated. Those drawn from 
Scandinavian countries, especially the 
Finns, Germans, and Norwegians, are 
often better educated than their confreres 
from Great Britain and Germany. 

Sea life is an education in itself, and 
men with natural powers of observation 


1British Merchant Shipping Act, 1894. A fine of 
five shillings may be imposed for any of these 
offenses. 

2The name was probably h-st used in the South 
Sea Islands. 
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and inquiring minds often acquire a high 
standard of intelligence through contact 
with men of other countries and the 
customs and manners of eastern nations. 
The information they acquire helps them 
little in the battle of life. So it remains 
true that ignorance is a fruitful source of 
poverty on the waterfront and in the 
homes of seamen. Their ill-health might 
sometimes be traced to ignorance of the 
rudimentary laws of hygiene. In the 
tropics, when his ship is ready to sail the 
sailor is paid off and left in the good 
care of the hospital sisters, but his wages 
have stopped and he is a long way from 
home. Convalescence may be a very slow 
process, time and his family may be eat- 
ing up his savings, if he has any, and 
the man becomes dependent on charity. 
Ignorance of coinage and exchange rates 
in foreign countries not infrequently re- 
sult in a considerable loss when men are 
paid off in foreign countries. Large dis- 
counts are charged for cashing small 
notes. To get money may be an art, but 
to spend it is a fine art, and the water- 
front is not a good place in which to 
learn it. 

Sailors are not a drunken class of men. 
It is equally futile to deny that drink is 
not a prolific cause of misery among 
them, and to affirm that it is the chief 
cause of their destitution. The habit is 
too common with them, and many in- 
dulge with an excessive and provoking 
persistency. But to lay indiscriminately 
on drink all the poverty and all the evils 
that overtake seamen in the course of 
their lives is too serious a charge. At 
once it impugns our intelligence, for the 
world’s commerce could not be carried 
on by common drunkards. A sailor’s 
drinking is spasmodic. Habitual tippling 
gives a temporary power of resistance to 
the stomach which makes the drinker 
able, in marine language, “to carry his 
cargo.” After a period of compulsory 
abstinence at sea, where he cannot touch, 
taste, or handle alcohol except as cargo, 
he suddenly finds himself where he can 
get it easily and cheaply. First day in 
port is one of irregularity, bustle, and 
excitement; the sailor is eager now to 
get ashore and be released from the re- 
straints of ship life. He is usually not 
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fortified with food and his first drink is 
his undoing. 

A sailor and his money are easily 
parted. He can hold on to yard-arm or 
a life-line as a limpet holds to a rock, 
but his limpet power seems to leave him 
when he touches money. He will give 
his cash without question or security to 
anyone who asks for it provided it be 
asked for in a way that appeals to his 
heart, for he is swayed by feelings, not 
judgment. Crimps, boarding-house “run- 
ners,” saloon-keepers, slopchest men, and 
all who have dealings with him know his 
chronic weakness regarding money. Sea- 
men are as generous in giving as they 
are prodigal in spending. I have known 
a fireman to divide his money on pay day 
with an old shipmate whom he met 
ashore stranded. 

“Who knows,” he explained, “perhaps 
T’ll be sick and on the beach sometime, 
and he'll help me. Going to sea is a funny 
thing; you never know when you'll be on 
the beach, and it brings good luck to help 
another fellow.” It is such incidents that 
give rise to the term “drunken sailor.” 

The marine fireman, or stoker, is less 
sober than the sailor on deck, or the 
steward in the pantry. He works in 
darkness, illumined only by the lurid 
glare of the furnaces. There is nothing 
attractive about this toil; it requires little 
intelligence or skill, but only muscle and 
endurance. It taxes physical powers. 
The end of a watch sees his vitality at 
lowest ebb, and in hot weather he finishes 
his darg on the verge of prostration. Into 
his ill-nourished, depleted, dried system 
he puts fiery whiskey or poisonous beer 
with disastrous results. The type of sea- 
faring man whose life is a round of hard 
work afloat and hard drinking ashore 
has most representatives among the fire- 
men, although it is not confined to them. 

The growth of ocean steamships to 
meet the increase in the numbers of peo- 
ple who travel for pleasure has added 
to the personnel of the stewards’ depart- 
ment. The New York marine superin- 
tendent of one of the important passenger 
lines told the writer that passengers are 
responsible for much of the dissipation 
among the men who wait on them. 
Through mistaken kindness they offer 
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the men drink and thus habits of tippling 
are often acquired. The deplorable cus- 
tom of tipping stewards and their con- 
tact with well-mannered, affluent pas- 
sengers give them a certain ease and 
grace of manner, a taste for good living, 
and a sycophantish attitude towards 
others, which in the end creates a spirit 
best defined by the word “sporty.” 

The sailor on deck in these days of 
steam navigation is a more temperate man 
than his deepwater progenitors. He is 
heir to their glories, but the complete 
legacy of their vices he has not inherited. 
For fear of the charge of overrighteous- 
ness a certain number of sailormen are 
working hard to maintain the vanishing 
prestige of their class for drinking. Every 
department and every rank in the modern 
steamship has some _ representatives 
among this unfortunate class of sea- 
farers, 

Afloat they are examples to their ship- 
mates of all they should be; ashore they 
are warnings and disgraces and all they 
should not be. Needless to say, they are al- 
ways poor, in misery—bankrupt in pros- 
pects, though rich in resolutions. Such 
men get work as long as their physical 
powers are unaffected and dissipation en- 
gulfs them. In the evening of their days 
they do odd jobs, and end in the work- 
house or some sailors’ retreat. But all 
their lives they have been the hope and 
the despair of their friends. 

It is not uncommon in foreign coun- 
tries for temperate men to be overcome 
by liquor and lose their money, clothes, 
manhood, and ship in one night. In some 
ports of continental Europe gin is ped- 
dled around the docks and can be bought 
for a few cents on board a ship. The 
Danube ports in Russia have a fiery 
beverage called vodka which can be 
bought for a few cents. Twenty-five cents’ 
worth of it may make a whole ship’s 
crew drunk. In South America and the 
Mediterranean ports wines and native 
distilled liquors are cheap and plentiful, 
and a man does not need to go ashore for 
temptation. 

Ordinarily it is not the custom when 
a ship is in port for the men to get an 
advance on their wages until Saturday 
night when they go ashore. Then like 
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moths they fly to the brightest light. The 
churches have, if any at all, a dim re- 
ligious glow, but the saloons and dance 
halls blaze on every hand like fairyland. 
Runners for cafes, brothels, and other 
drinking places visit the ships regularly, 
and leave their business cards with as 
much assurance as the seamen’s chaplain 
or the ship’s butcher. They wait to act 
as pilots, and steer the poor fellows to 
their destruction. The aftermath of these 
visits are known to ships’ officers; the 
port surgeons have their tale to tell; and 
the seamen’s chaplain never betrays the 
secrets of the confessional when a man 
is in distress. 

SICKNESS 

Ill-health is the cause of one-fourth of 
the distress in large cities The ratio 
is probably much higher among the toil- 
ers of the sea, and a sailor’s life is not 
a healthful one. Seamen sometimes live 
to a vigorous old age, in spite of their 
calling. They are exposed to high winds, 
drenching rains, piercing cold, blinding 
snow, tropical heat, injurious light, ir- 
regular sleep, and sudden _ climatic 
changes. Below deck in the recesses of 
the ship, twenty feet beneath the sunlight, 
stokers stand on iron plates in front of 
open furnaces, bend their backs to fill the 
coal shovel, and then swing the coal into 
the hot furnace mouth. The roll of the 
ship and the swing of the body throw an 
uneven strain upon the lower part of the 
torso which causes hernia. So common 
has this become among men in the fire- 
rooms of steamships that medical inspec- 
tion is now compulsory, and so wearing is 
the life in the stokehole that firemen are 
prematurely old at thirty-five. 

Ships’ crews, when their vessels are 
anchored in creeks, rivers, and landlocked 
bays, are liable to contract insidious ma- 
larial fevers which render men helpless 
for days. Rheumatism from dampness 
affects them sooner or later. Cholera ap- 
pears with malign regularity in some 
parts of Europe, the Straits Settlements, 
Java, Manchuria, Japan, the Persian 
Gulf, the Levant and the Black Sea. 
During the summer of 1911 the port sur- 
geons of northern Europe and America 
were on special guard against it, and 

1Devine: Misery and Its Causes. 
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vessels from the Mediterranean are un- 
der scrutiny to prevent its spread. 

Yellow fever, familiarly called by sea- 
men “yellow jack,” prevails in Brazilian 
ports, the islands of the West Indies, the 
Gold Coast and Sierra Leone. In brief, 
it ravages all the settlements of western 
Africa. 

The plague, indigenous to eastern 
ports, is carried from continent to conti- 
nent by merchant ships. It is pandemic, 
although Europe, except in a few im- 
ported cases, has been free. The disease 
is persistent in China, and cases have 
broken out in Japan. The importation 
has been by vessels. 

Objectors to the employment of Asi- 
atics on American and English vessels 
find good argument in the forecastles of 
merchant ships, for Lascar seamen ap- 
pear to carry the plague with them in 
their clothes or person. When the men 
do not transmit the disease, rats on ships 
carrying this class of seamen seem to 
be under special suspicion, and hundreds 
of thousands of them are destroyed every 
year as a precaution. 

Novelists of the sea tell with great 
gusto of the sailors killed by pirates and 
buccaneers, and sometimes by the 
“buckoo mate.” All these amiable gen- 
tlemen of fortune never killed or maimed 
as many men as the forecastles of the 
ships that sail the seas. Sailors breath- 
ing pure air on deck are able to with- 
stand the impure atmosphere of the fore- 
castle. The medical officer of the Port 
of London submits a table showing the 
minimum air space allowed for cattle in 
cowsheds, and for individuals in military 
barracks, workrooms, lodging-houses and 
seamen’s quarters. Setting these side by 
side it is shown that cattle are best off 
in this respect and seamen worst. “When 
it can be proved that no reason exists for 
the diminished air space in which a sailor 
is compelled to live and sleep it woutd 
appear that some active steps might be 
taken to remedy an evil which is little 
short of a public scandal.t 

This zealous medical officer is engaged 
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in a crusade against the forecastles of 
British ships. Out of a selected number 
of 3,297 vessels which visited London last 
year, 2,843 required “cleansing,” and the 
remaining number were classed as hav- 
ing “structural and other defects,” thus 
coming under the general description of 
nuisances. Dr. Walford, the medical 
officer at Cardiff, found in 809 vessels 
visiting that port (476 British) fore- 
castles which were “unpleasant as places 
of habitation.” Dr. Hope, medical off- 
cer for Liverpool, reported that 88.2 per 
cent of the defects were due to “dirt and 
other conditions prejudicial to health.” 

On American vessels built or altered 
since 1898 a space is provided of not less 
than one hundred cubic feet and at least 
sixteen square feet measured on the deck 
or floor of the forecastle for each sea- 
man lodged therein. 

Space is the valuable thing in a ship, 
and seamen suffer in American vessels 
proportionally as much as they do in 
foreign ships for lack of air. The re- 
ports. of the surgeon general of the 
Marine Hospital service show continu- 
ously that seamen suffer in a startling 
manner from diseases, most of them 
springing from the inadequacy of pure 
air and healthful places in which to eat 
and sleep. On the larger vessels a room 
is set apart and-designated as a hospital, 
but the largest vessels are engaged in the 
healthiest trades and touch frequently at 
ports of call. It is otherwise with cargo 
ships. A sick sailor must lie in the fore- 
castle, and a ship is no place for a sick 
man. Some one, he knows, is doing his. 
work, a thing no true seaman can stand. 
The doctoring of a sick sailor at sea is 
necessarily crude and unhygienic, and the 
ministrations of a shipmate or a captain 
are apt to have more zeal and kind in- 
tent than gentleness and skill. Hospitals. 
and port surgeons do noble service for 
the seamen of the world, but a service 
stopping short as the hospital door swings. 
outward. The men go out into a strange 


‘city, without money or friends, more fit 


for a convalescent home than for duty 
on shipboard. 
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CAMP HALE 


A SOCIAL EXPERIMENT 
HARRY BLAKE TAPLIN 


Pine-needles in place of city pave- 
ments, clear water instead of muddy 
streets, bird songs rather than roaring 
elevated trains are the contrasts between 
life in the open at Camp Hale in the 
mountain region of New Hampshire and 
the congested neighborhoods of the South 
End of Boston. 

About ten years ago a few boys from 
Hale House, a social settlement founded 


iu its methods and results. The camp is, 
in effect, a social experiment. 

The first experience clearly brought out 
two facts: that tents are not ideal and 
that more than two weeks in the country 
is needed to make a satisfactory impres- 
sion on city boys. The first building was 
a simple style of open-air bunk-house, 
large enough to accommodate twelve per- 
sons. In a few years two more were 


CAMP HALE. 
“The front is open on the lake side, to catch the southwest breezes.” 


in Boston by Edward Everett Hale, were 
taken by a friend for a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion to Lake Asquam. A farmer, who 
loves boys, gave them ground on which 
to pitch their tents. The camp has de- 
veloped along lines that are in many re- 
spects original, so that both educators 
and men of affairs, as well as_ social 
workers, have manifested a deep interest 
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added. These are long and narrow in 
design. The front is open on the lake 
side, to catch the southwest breezes, 
while the bunks are arranged in a long 
row of two tiers at right angles to the 
rear wall, and far enough apart so that 
the boy in the lower bunk cannot easily 
reach the boy above him with his feet. 
For each bunk there is a well ventilated 
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locker,—without a lock; for nothing is 
kept under lock and key at Camp Hale, 
where every boy is trusted. When later 
the camp became so large that the boys 
could not eat out of doors on a rainy 
day without great confusion, a combina- 
tion open-air dining-room and kitchen 
was added. As another protection 
against the rain the original bunk-house 
was converted into a spacious play-room 
where, on wet days, the boys gather 
around the large fire-place to read such 
books as Kipling’s Jungle tales, or to 
hear the thrilling story of Stevenson’s 
Treasure Island. 
While Camp Hale has always provid- 
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house and at the public schools are also 
considered, as well as home influences, 
future occupations and promise of lead- 
ership. In addition to those who are 
taken from Hale House, a place is made 
for a few boys from other institutions, 
such as neighboring settlements, the So- 
cial Service Department of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital and the juven- 
ile court. 

The camp is divided into squads of 
seven, with a leader in charge of each. 
The boys do all the work with the ex- 
ception of cooking, and from the wash- 
ing of the dishes to the sweeping of the 
floors there is a wholesome rivalry among 


BUNKS IN TWO TIERS. 
“Far enough apart so that the boy in the lower bunk cannot easily reach the 
boy above with his feet.” 


ed an opportunity for boys who can have 
only two weeks for a vacation, it has 
laid the emphasis on keeping a certain 
number of school boys for the entire 
summer. Except in rare instances boys 
are not taken for more than two sum- 
mers. Twelve dollars from each helps to 
provide clothing and _ transportation. 
The actual cost of each boy to the camp 
is one dollar per day. 

The boys are chosen with great care. 
Each is examined by a physician. It 
is not surprising to find that sixty per 
cent have enlarged glands which come 
from enlarged tonsils, adenoids and bad 
teeth. In making the final selection, 
physical needs are of prime importance, 
but the boys’ records at the settlement 


the squads as to which can do the best 
work in the shortest time. Many a 
house-wife would be surprised should she 
make the daily morning inspection with 
the assembled leaders, to find with what 
minute care each dish is washed, each 
table scrubbed and each bunk made. An 
army officer who visited camp was de- 
lighted with the order and cleanliness evi- 
dent on all sides and said that it com- 
pared favorably with those military com- 
panies that place great emphasis on sys- 
tem and discipline. 

Many will ask, “How is it possible to 
secure these results?” In the first place, 
the leaders are college men who have 
been selected because of their ability in 
dealing with boys. In the second place, 
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considerable responsibility is put upon 
the sergeant of each squad to see that 
perfect work is done. In the third place, 
there is a real camp spirit which each 
boy feels, a spirit which leads to active, 
valuable service. The unwritten rules 
which govern the camp are simply those 
of common-sense, while the semi-military 
form of organization reduces the neces- 
sity for discipline. It does one good to 
see these Irish, Italian and Jewish boys 
show their strong devotion to “the land 
of the free” by standing with uncovered 
heads in silent ranks before the daily 
raising and lowering of the American 
flag. The value of this leadership, this 
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ing the rivalry keen on each occasion 
and prolonging the final outcome until 
the end of the summer when the total 
number of points won by each squad is 
announced. There is no lack of spon- 
taneous games, for free play is always 
encouraged. 

Every week during the summer, groups 
start for the nearby White Mountains. 
Each boy carries his own blanket, pon- 
cho and food in a Swiss pack, which 
weighs anywhere from ten to twenty 
pounds, according to the strength of the 
boy. After a march of twenty miles over 
lumber roads and mountain trails the 
trampers halt for the night. A hearty 


IN “THE LAND OF THE FREE.” 


With uncovered heads Irish, Italian, and Jewish boys stand in silent ranks at the 
daily raising and lowering of the American flag. 


demand for painstaking performance of 
work, this insistence upon a well ordered 
life, this deep reverence for the best 
things in American institutions, cannot 
easily be overestimated in the transform- 
ing of these boys into future American 
citizens. 

But work is not the whole of life at 
Camp Hale nor does it furnish the entire 
training. - Swimming and diving carni- 
vals, crew races, base-ball games, track 
meets and many kinds of out-door sports 
are conducted systematically, and care is 
taken that every boy shall enter just as 
many of these events as possible. Fur- 
thermore, the glory is not reserved for 
the individual star athlete, but the com- 
petitions are conducted by squads, mak- 


supper is cooked over an open fire’ and 
then the boys are rolled up in their 
blankets. Carrying their own food they 
camp where they choose, whether in 
mountain shelter or under the shining 
stars. The experiences of each tramp 
make lasting impressions and the boys 
return feeling that they have accomplish- 
ed something of which they may be just- 
ly proud. 

Only those who have real ability are 
permitted to go on the long tramps. 
Toward the close of the season eight or 
ten boys, who have won the distinction 
of being the best trampers in camp, are 
chosen for the Mount Washington 
tramp, which takes them over the prin- 
cipal peaks of the Sandwich, Carter and 
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Presidential Ranges. Naturally competi- 
tion is very keen and the ones selected 
are the envy of the camp. After they 
have tramped through Carter Notch, 
struggled up King’s Ravine, over huge 
boulders and through cavernous pas- 
sages, they at last scale the highest peak 
of all, Mount Washington. When they 
return to Camp, strong, hard and happy 
after a tramp of almost 200 miles, they 
are greeted as heroes by the boys who re- 
main behind. 

While following the leaders over long 
trails or climbing steep slides, the dan- 
gers are so evident that the boys soon 
learn the value of quick response to or- 
ders, and no one is more severe toward 
an offender than the other boys. En- 
tirely dependent upon their own re- 
sources and forced by sheer necessity to 
give careful attention to every detail in 
their equipment and food supplies, the 
boys readily catch the spirit of strict ac- 
countability. If the food is forgotten, 
no more can be secured; if the canteens 
are lost, all must go thirsty. In other 
words, the carelessness of one member 
brings discomfort to the entire group. 
The boys must learn not only how to 
build a fire and how to cook over it even 
in the rain, but, what is more important, 
they must never fail to quench the last 
spark when they leave. 

These tramps over the mountains do 
more to develop true manliness, self-re- 
liance, courage and obedience, than any 
other feature of the out-door life at 
Camp Hale. They teach team work, 
thought for others, and the real inter- 
dependence of every group. The boys are 
also benefited physically. They seldom 
lose more than a pound while tramping 
and sometimes even gain. Immediately 
upon their return to camp they show a 
marked increase in weight. 

The moment the boys arrive in Camp 
at the beginning of the summer their 
physical measurements are taken by 
their leaders, and are recorded on the 
regular Y. M. C. A. charts prepared by 
Dr. A. E. Garland. After the individual 
charts are made out they are compared 
with the records which were prepared by 
the examining physician in Boston. 
Every leader is then able to tell along 
what lines each boy in his squad needs 
special attention. In addition to the 
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regular setting-up drill in the morning, 
suitable exercises are arranged for such 
boys as have any physical disabilities. 
During one summer a bad curvature of 
the spine has been straightened and in 
two summers a weak heart has been en- 
tirely strengthened. No case of tuber- 
culosis has ever been allowed to enter. 
Camp Hale is not in any sense a hospital 
nor even a summer sanitorium. On the 
contrary, it is a place for the boy of 
average strength, and only a small per 
cent fall below that average. One Jew- 


ish newsboy who came to Camp so lame 


that he walked with a decided limp and 
to whom the doctors gave little encour- 
agement soon developed into a good 
swimmer, then became strong enough to 
enter the games, and finally was able to 
tramp thirty-five miles over the hills 
carrying his own pack. When he re- 
turned after that victory his pride knew 
no bounds. 

At the end of the summer, just before 
the boys return to Boston, they are 
measured and weighed again. The gains 
in almost every case are above the aver- 
age. This is shown by a compilation 
made from the measurements of ninety- 
two boys who had spent ten weeks at 
Camp Hale. 


COMPARATIVE GAINS OF 92 BOYS 


FOR PERIOD OF 10 WEEKS AT CAMP HALE 


*Standard obtained from thousands of measure- 
ments [Dr E A Garland’s system]. Shows what the 
average boy gains in the city. 


+Camp Hale, obtained from careful measurements 
of 92 boys [Dr. 4. E. Garland’s svstem]. Shows what 
the average boy gains at Cump Hale. 


*Stan-| ¢Camp 


dara’ | chiale RELATIVE GAINS 


Weight 
(Pounds) 1.3 6.3 


Height 
(inches) 3 6 


Chest 
Expanded al 1.1 


Lung 
Capacity | 3. 13. 


Upper 
Arm Up ll 1.5 


Thigh ad! aH 
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It will be noticed that the Camp Hale 
boy shows a marked gain in chest expan- 
sion. This development comes, not 
alone from living in the open, but- also 
from the regulated activities of the 
Camp. The boys go back to Boston 
with strong lungs, prepared to cope with 
the congestion of the tenements. ‘The 
gain in the arm is due to swimming 
and out-door games, but more especially 
to crew work. The thighs are developed 
by tramping over the mountains and by 
many sports. The gains in height and 
weight are of special interest because the 
diet is scientifically planned. 
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The remainder of the diet is sufficiently 
varied. The menu, which runs for two 
weeks, was originally prepared in con- 
junction with the late Mrs. Ellen Rich- 
ards of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology with a special view to se- 
curing the proper food values and a bal- 
anced diet. That it has agreed with the 
boys and that they like it and thrive on 
it there can be no doubt. The average 
meal per boy costs twelve cents. 

Boys from the city, accustomed from 
their earliest days to the din and confu- 
sion of the streets, need to know the 
quiet and charm of the country. A 


ALL-SUMMER BOYS RHADY FOR MOUNTAIN CLIMBING, 


No meat is eaten at Camp Hale. The 
most important reason is that the ma- 
jority of the boys are Jewish and can 
eat only such meat as is sanctioned by 
their religion. Moreover meat is ex- 
pensive to purchase, not easily obtained 
in the country district, and difficult to 
keep without a refrigerator. There is 
no desire to establish a strictly vegetar- 
ian diet as such, for meat is eliminated 
from necessity. Milk in large quantities, 
plenty of fresh eggs, and a variety of 
bread stuffs, make up for this lack of 
meat. Cocoa is served twice daily in 
place of tea and coffee. Hot biscuits, 
cakes, and pastries are also ruled out. 


newsboy who for months has been call- 
ing out through the roar of the traffic 
the latest sensation has developed a loud, 
harsh voice which only the peace of the 
hills can subdue. It takes several weeks 
at Camp Hale to persuade the average 
boy that when he talks he is not com- 
peting against the noise of the elevated 
trains. Moreover, when he_ reaches 
camp he knows little or nothing about 
the trees, the birds and the animal life 
around him. A new world has been 
opened to him. His natural curiosity is 
aroused. He soon learns the difference 
between a porcupine and a _wood- 
chuck, and no longez asks, as one boy 
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did, “if the trees ar put away for the 
winter.” He comes to realize how fun- 
damental agriculture is to the life of all 
men and how dependent the people of 
his city are upon the products of the 
farm. This gives him a new and deep 
respect for the farmer whom, heretofore, 
he has known largely through books and 
has seen only as caricatured on the cheap 
vaudeville stage. 

An organization is known by the spirit 
which it produces and by the character 
of its rewards. This is especially no- 
ticeable in those schools and colleges 
where athletics occupy an important 
place. It might be expected that at Camp 
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even under trying conditions,—these are 
the most important points in deciding to 
what degree the summer has benefited 
each boy. But at the same time, these 
are in themselves so subtle that seldom 
does any boy deliberately set out at the 
beginning of the summer to win a cup. 
The less he thinks of the cup and the 
more he devotes himself to “playing the 
game hard” all the time, the more likely 
he is to be surprised at the end of the 
season by receiving a reward. Perhaps, 
however, the greatest value comes to 
each boy from the intimate relation 
which he has with the leaders, who hold 
out to him high ideals of life. The in- 


A CORNER OF LAKE ASQUAM. 


“The gain in the arm is due to swimming and out-door games, but more especially 
to crew work.” 


Hale some prize would be given to the 
boy who could swim the fastest, tramp 
the farthest, or row the hardest. Such 
is not the case. The athletic boy is al- 
ready honored by his fellows for what- 
ever prowess he may possess. What 
Camp Hale offers is distinctly a reward 
of merit. For each squad of seven boys 
two cups are awarded at the end of the 
season; one is given to the boy who dis- 
plays the best camp spirit, and the other 
to the boy who shows the greatest im- 
provement during the summer. Definite 
development in manliness, noticeable in- 
crease in ability to work with others, 
constant willingness to do one’s best, 


stincts of a gentleman are fostered in 
him and he is urged to establish for him- 
self right standards of conduct. His vi- 
sion is broadened so that he views life 
from a wider angle and his sensibilities 
are quickened so that he more easily dis- 
tinguishes life’s finer values. 

Are these results lasting? Phat is a 
fair question. Time tests all things. The 
true test comes later when the boys have 
grown up. With few exceptions these 
boys are making good, and not  infre- 
quently they say, of their own accord, 
that they owe a large part of their suc- 
cess to Camp Hale. They are strong, 
healthy and well equipped to make their 
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own way. Their application to work en- 
courages both parents and employers, 
while their wholesome attitude toward 
life is a valuable asset in their relations 
with other people. Many of the boys 
are obtaining a high school education in 
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spite of home difficulties, while several 
are working their way through college. 


_ Moreover, their influence for good is evi- 


dent in their own neighborhoods and the 
force of their example is felt in many 
directions. 


RELIGION IN SOCIAL ACTION 


XI 


CITY AND CHURCH REAPPROACHING EACH OTHER 
GRAHAM TAYLOR 


The city and the church have not al- 
ways been friends, but they have never 
been strangers. The church was born 
in the city. It was christened with the 
very name of “town-meeting.” Its mem- 
bership was so identified with citizen- 
ship that those beyond the church’s pale 
were called “pagans,” the Latin term for 
countrymen. Its organization conform- 
ed more to the type of the cities out of 
whose soil it grew than to that of either 
temple or -ynagogue. Next to the terms 
of family relationship, those of 
political and civic significance were used 
by its founders to describe how its mem- 
bers were related to each other, and the 
function it was founded to fulfil. It was 
a “commonwealth,” a “kingdom,” a 
“holy city,” the “city of God,” the “new 
Jerusalem.” 

This identification of the church with 
the city is the most astonishing vision 
of the seers of scripture. It must have 
seemed a wilder flight of the imagination 
to the contemporaries of the prophets 
and the apostles than it does to us. Yet 
notwithstanding Jerusalem which stoned 
the prophets, Corinth which corrupted 
the church, Athens which ignored Paul, 
and Rome which persecuted the saints, 
the last of the apostles so identified the 
city with the church, in the final glimpse 
he caught of the triumph of the Chris- 
tian faith, that he even lost sight of the 
temple when he saw “the city.” 

Aggressions upon each other’s rights 
and functions have often made church 
and city enemies. And when one was 
not dominated by the other, they main- 
tained an armed truce. Nevertheless, 
even when fleeing from that domination, 


our Pilgrim forefathers brought city 
and church to a pact of peace, which has 
never yet been broken, either by law or 
war, in the new world. At the center of 
every one of their New England towns 
they planted their “center” church and 
the “town-meeting,’—those units of the 
most absolute spiritual and_ political 
democracy the world has ever seen. The 
church was the religious fellowship of 
the citizens. The “town-meeting” was 
the civic fellowship of the church mem- 
bers. Ships were not more necessary to 
bring the discoverers and colonists to 
the new world than were these “cen- 
ters” for political and spiritual fellow- 
ship and action essential to hold them 
together. So interdependent were they 
that they grew up together like the inter- 
twining vines, representing the three pio- 
reer churches or the three towns they 
established in Connecticut, on the great 
seal of that state. Whether the churches 
twine around the towns or the towns 
around the churches, is left to each citi- 
zen to imagine, now one way and then 
perhaps the other, as changing circum- 
stances or moods incline. 

But even in New England, town and 
church soon began to lose the bond be- 
tween their two interdependent sources 
of the people’s liberty and power. Al- 
ways afraid even to approach the blun- 
der of the organic unity between the 
church and state, from which their fath- 
ers had fled in terror, the people soon be- 
gan to separate them in fact as in form. 
As the population scattered and grew di- 
versified, the colonists could not longer 
unite at any single spiritual center. 
Party spirit also broke up the unity of 
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the “town meeting.” And so church 
and town, though never hostile, became 
so distinct and separate with the years 
as to be far less helpful to each other 
than they need to be, if they fulfil their 
highest function in the people’s life. 
Never and nowhere, as in America, have 
the church and the town had less to do 
with each other. Their organic separa- 
tion grew into a sense of detachment, if 
not into a decree of divorce, almost 
equally demoralizing to each. 

Meanwhile the urban age was dawn- 
ing. The municipalized man was taking 
the field of action. The city-state once 
more became ascendant. 

De Tocqueville registered a way-mark 
by which we may measure how rapidly 
and radically the change in our popu- 
lation has taken place. Writing in 1830 
when New York numbered only 202,000 
citizens, our friendly critic prophesied: 
I look upon the size of certain American 
cities, and especially upon the nature of 
their population as a real danger which 
threatens the future security of the demo- 
cratic republic of the new world. And I 
venture to predict that they will perish from 
this circumstance unless the government suc- 
ceeds in creating an armed force which, 
while it remains under the control of the 
majority of the nation, will be independent 
of the town population and able to repress 
ItSRexceSs: 

But the reason for this reassurance 
sounds more strangely than his dark 
prophecy. For, he asserts: 

The country is in no wise alarmed by them, 
because the population of the cities has hith- 


erto exercised neither power nor influence 
over the rural districts. 


Yet now, in less than one hundred 
years since that fact-could be re- 
corded, the urban type of life, the 
city standards of living and condi- 
tions of labor are superseding rural cus- 
toms, manners and methods and trans- 
forming the countryside into a vast su- 
burb whose populations share every 
year more and more of the facilities 
and advantages, not to say the perils, of 
city life. “The twentieth century opens 
with two distinguishing features,” Fred- 
erick C. Howe affirms, “the dominant city 
and a militant democracy.” Closing his 
luminous volume on The City the Hope 
of Democracy, with this portentous 
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statement he opens it with the assertion, 
which has only just begun to startle us 
out of our security that “the distrust of 
the democracy has long dominated our 
municipal law and literature.” 

Two other facts, however, become 
more impressive with each current year: 
The fact that both city and church are 
learning that neither succeeds if the other 
fails, and the fact that they are moving 
toward each other. The city fails and 
failing, defeats the church, if it is with- 
out religious reverence and passion to 
serve the people. And the church fails 
to accomplish its full mission without 
the inspiration of working for civic 
ideals, and without the cooperation of 
the body politic. 

That church and city are moving to- 
ward each other is equally obvious. 
This reborn civic spirit is not only rais- 
ing political and administrative standards 
toward higher ideals of integrity and efh- 
cency, but is also extending the function 
of the city, town, county and rural com- 
munity further and further into the field 
once claimed and exclusively possessed 
by the church. This tendency of the 
body politic to assume and exercise pre- 
rogatives hitherto claimed and fulfilled 
solely by the church raises grave ques- 
tions. What does it mean that the state 
is more and more, and the church is less 
and less the educator of the people, the 
administrator of alms to the poor, the 
protector of the orphan and the widow, 
the healer of the sick, the maker of 
peace, the dispenser of justice and the 
great frame-work within which we live 
and move and have our being? How 
does it come to pass that the state and 
not the church is the great builder? 
What does it mean that the greatest 
structures are no longer cathedrals and 
churches, but courts of justice, state 
capitols, city halls, marts of trade? The 
really great buildings which have weather-. 
ed the centuries and stand as the great 
memorials to the past were built by the 
church. Why do the people more and 
more organize and operate their educa- 
tional, charitable, reformatory and fra- 
ternal cooperation through the town, the 
city, the state and the nation, and not 
through the church only, as they used to? 
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Does this mean that the church is los- 
ing its function, that it is being super- 
seded by the state and is passing away? 
Neither the story of our past, nor the de- 
mands of the present allow any such 
conclusion. History will never let us for- 
get very long that the churches were 
once the only courts of justice, asy- 
lums, and hospitals which the people had. 
Their strong oak doors swung wide to 
receive those fleeing for life from the 
pursuer or the avenger, those who laid 
hold upon “the horns of the altar” as 
their only hope. The silent walls. of 
the cathedral became a refuge for the op- 
pressed. Eloquent with stories of trag- 
edy and interposition, of the battle-clash 
without and strange serenity within, are 
the low-browed, age-worn, time-scarred 
portals through the ancient walls of 
what were half fortress and half sanc- 
tuary. Ancient baptistries still stand to 
give architectural emphasis to the central 
place given to the little child in the heart 
and the concern of religion ages before 
schools were dreamed of for the chil- 
dren of the people. The alms disbursed, 
more generously than wisely, with more 
charity than justice, at the doors of the 
synagogue and the church, far and away 
led all of the sentiment and action which 
evolved the modern shelter and provision 
for the poor, public or private. Labor 
exchanges, and other forms of coopera- 
tion between the strong and the weak, to 
promote equality of opportunity were 
first sheltered under cathedral arches 
and centered about parish households of 
faith. The very craft-guilds had reli- 
gious origin, organization and mysteries. 
The care of the sick, invalid, orphans and 
aged was nobly assumed by religious com- 
munities long before it was recognized 
to be the responsibility of the body poli- 
tic and the obligation of the taxpayer. 
The canon law of the church was an es- 
tablshed and elaborate system of legal 
procedure when and where there was no 
jurisprudence which could claim to be 
either common practice or a body of 
law. The towering walls and far-flung 
roofs of the medieval temples were built 
by the people and for the people. They 
were the people’s place, the people’s pal- 
ace. 


Do these facts not show that the 
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civic forms which religion now takes on 
are founded upon and have grown up 
out of the old faith of the synagogue and 
the old gospel of the church? Are they 
not evidences that religion was never 
more irrepressible than now; now that 
it cannot contain itself, or be contained, 
within church walls, within the limits of 
creeds, within the rituals of worship, 
within ecclesiastical control; now that it 
is out in the open, under the stars of all 
heavens, among the trees and the rocks 
of God’s green earth; now that it has 
leavened the common life of the very 
racer “Have “not the churches been 
building better than they knew to have 
built so many of their ideals, their im- 
pulses, their methods of human service, 
their prophecies of the city of God into 
the facts and functions, the laws and poli- 
cies, the better present and the brighter 
prospects of our towns and cities, our 
counties and states, our communities and 
nation, our international courts and our 
federations of peace? 

Not only by the much that has been 
done, but by the more that is now de- 
manded, both city and church lay claim 
to each other as never before. If poli- 
tics are to be more and more a direct 
democracy, then patriotism must depend 
for its unselfishness and for its service 
of others upon the good will of the indi- 
vidual which it is the functon of religion 
to beget, and of the church to nurture. 
Whence, if not from worship,—the 
worship of what is best for each and all 
—is the community to evolve its ideals 
of the individual and the collective life? 
How else than by the dependence of faith 
and the aspiration of prayer may the 
body of citizenship recognize the fact 
that power to realize civic ideals is 
spiritual and not material, is a force 
from within and above, and not resident 
in mere organization or laws? Upon 
what can the state depend to generate the 
power of the self-emptied, self-secrific- 
ing life-—the only power for progress? 

If religion is to realize its ideal and ful- 
fil its function, not only in the life of the 
one but also in the relations and destiny 
of the many, not only in personal piety, 
but also in public policy, not only in saved 
souls, but also in the saved world, then 
the church by itself alone is not sufficient 
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to fulfil the function of religion and real- 
ize its ideal in human life. Indeed as hu- 
man lives become more interdependent 
upon each other, and therefore more de- 
pendent upon the antecedents and sur- 
roundings, upon the conditions and laws, 
upon the frame-work of the organized 
community for which others are respon- 
sible, the church is less and less able to 
save even the individual life through its 
own organized agencies only and without 
the cooperation of the local community 
and the larger state in the work of hu- 
man redemption. Much more must it 
have what only the whole community, 
with all its resources, and the full force 
of its highest laws and best administra- 
tion can furnish in order to fulfil the so- 
cial ideal and the social function of reli- 
gion, to which it is committed by the 
prophecy of the seers and the “great com- 
mission” of the church. The state is 
not more committed to the humanizing 
of religion than the church to the spiri- 
tualizing and sanctifying of the state. 

Only by the religious passion in poli- 
tics and the passion of patriotism in re- 
ligion can the mighty task of readjust- 
ing the church and the state to each 
other be undertaken or fulfilled. They 
must be aligned first in the individual 
lives of those who are citizens because 
they are churchmen and churchmen be- 
cause they are citizens; those whose 
religion insists upon expressing itself in 
the political and civic terms of real life; 
those to whom the church is an institu- 
tion whose highest mission is to build 
the community up out of itself, not itself 
out of the community; those who can- 
not and will not abide a community of 
Christians which is not a Christian com- 
munity. And the words hold if we sub- 
stitute Jewish for Christian. 

In The Stones of Venice Ruskin 
thus deciphers for us what becomes of a 
community of such Christians and of so- 
called Christians in such a community: 
The most curious phenomenon in all Venetian 
history is the vitality of religion in private 
life and its deadness in public policy—The 
habit of assigning to religion a direct in- 
fluence over all nis own actions and all the 
affairs of his own daily life, is remarkable in 


every great Venetian during the times of the 
prosperity of the state; nor are instances 
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wanting in which the private feeling of the 
citizens reaches the sphere of their policy, 
and even becomes the guide of its course 
where the scales of expediency are doubt- 
fully balanced. * * * * But the heart 
of Venice is shown only in her hastiest coun- 
cils; her worldly spirit recovers the as- 
cendency whenever she has time to calculate 
the probabilities of advantage, or when they 
are sufficiently distinct to need no calcula- 
tion; and the entire suljection of private 
piety to national policy is remarkable through- 
out the almost endless series of treacheries 
and tyrannies by which her empire was en- 
larged.” * * * The evidence from the 
arts of Venice will be both frequent and irre- 
frageable, that the decline of her political 
prosperity was exactly coincident with that 
of domestic and individual religion. 


Such duplicity in morals and hypocrisy 
in religion are happily less and less self- 
deceptive. The time is not far distant 
wien neither a church member nor a 
citizen will be thought “good” if his citi- 
zenship is not really as good as church 
membership certifies manhood and wo- 
manhood to be. The home which a fam- 
ily has, will be less a criterion of its 
character than the tenement house in 
which in the same town the families 
of the poor live. A citizen will not pass 
as law-abiding, unless he stands for 
equality for all before the law. Personal 
virtue will be measured by the effective- 
ness with which it promotes public vir- 
tue. The character of a town will be 
judged not only by the personal virtues 
of its people, but by their standards of its 
public life and social conditions for which 
they are responsible. The efficiency of 
the church will be tested by the extent to 
which social conditions and town govern- 
ment make it easier to be good and 
harder to be bad. The claim of being 
a community of Christians will not be 
conceded to those who do not constitute 
a Christian community. 
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Italian, seeks position in social, charitable or 
philanthropic work. Would accept secretaryship. 
Address 1029 THE SURVEY. 


COMPETENT physical director and instructor 
in athletics, also expert instructor in boxing and 
wrestling; desires new charge in September. Ap- 
ply 1007 The Survey. 


A WOMAN of executive ability and fifteen years’ 
experience in social work, would like a position in 
a settlement in or near Boston. Address 1030, 
Tun SURVEY. 


BOYS’ CLUBS 


FEDERATED BOYS’ CLUBS, Inc. 


An Organization of Boys’ Clubs for Boys’ Clubs 


Clubs organized, Superintendents supplied, 
Conferences conducted, practical co-operation in 
Building Campaigns, local Surveys directed, and 
a Bureau of Information maintained for the ben- 
efit of all workers for and with boys. 

Thomas Chew, President ee Frank A. Day, Treasures 
George N. Putnam, Secretary 


Geo. D, Chamberlain, Chairman E. tive Ci il 
Wm. C. Stevenson, Chairman Roar’ of Diccore 


is MEMBERSHIPS 
Sustaining $2; Club $2; Active (Supts. and Assistants) $1 


; Send for Literature on Boys’ Club Activities 
Give the boy a chance! Does he get it in your community? 


Office: Room 308, 35 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


_REAL ESTATE _ 
IS AN APPLE ORCHARD WORTH WHILE? 


Not always: it depends on many things, 
In our new treatise we endeavor briefly 
to cover the whole question. 

Send for it. FREE. 


RURAL LIFE CO. Kinderhook, N. Y. 


INVALID FURNITURE 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


WE MAKE OVER 70 STYLES 


CARRYING CHAIRS 


Invalids’ Lifts, Beds, Bedside Tables, 
Bed Trays, Back Rests, Commodes, etc. 
Catalog *‘B” illustrates—describes— free) 
GEO. F. SARGENT CO. 
295 Fourth Ave., near 23d St., N.Y. 


HELP THE SURVEY RY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERI 


Other words may be set in capita 


Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, fifteen cents per line. 


? “Help Wanted,” etc., five cents each 


The first word of each advertisement is set in capital 
Replies will be forwarded by us 


Address Advertising Department, The Survey, 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
Organized 1825.—Incorporated 1841. 


Its work is interdenominational and imterna- 
tional in scope, and is commended by all evangeli- 
eal denominations. It has published the Gospel 
message in 174 languages, dialects and characters. 
It has been the pioneer for work among the for- 
eign-speaking people in our country, and its mis- 
sionary colporters are distributing Christian liter- 
ature in thirty-three languages among the immi- 
grants, and making a home-to-home visitation 
among the spiritually destitute, both in the cities 
and rural districts, leaving Christian literature, 
also the Bible or portions of the Scriptures. Its 
publications of leaflets, volumes and _ periodicals 
from the Home Office totals 777.702.649 copies 
with 5,459 distinct publications in the foreign field. 
The gratuitous distribution for the past year is 
$21,300.81, being equivalent to 31.951,215 pages of 
tracts. Its work is ever widening, is dependent 
upon donations and legacies, and greatly needs in- 
creased offerings. 


WILLIAM PHILLIPS HAL, President. 
JuDSON Swirr, D.D., General Secretary. 


Remittances should be sent to Louis Tag, Asst. 
Treasurer, 150 Nassau street, New York City. 


TRAVEL 


- INDEPENDENT": 


-AROUND-THE-WORLD 


Tickets Good for 
Two Years 


OELRICHS &CO,,Cen.Acts.,5 BRoapway. NY. 
H.CLAUSSENIUS & CO., CHICAGO 
Ss ALLOWAY & CHAMPION WINNIPEG) 

R. CAPELLE, SAN FRANCISCO’ 
CENTRALNATIONAL BANK,ST. LOUIS 


- . Plan A Summer 
The low cost of the trip as outlined in our valu- 
able little book “How to see Germany, Austria and 
Switzerland,’ will surprise you. Ten cents in 
stamps will bring you this splendidly illustrated 
volume on ‘‘What to See and How to See It.” Send 


to-day. Now is the time to plan your trip and 
reserve staterooms via the 


Baltimore-Bremen Service 


Large modern ONE CABIN Steamers. Comfort 
without luxury. Delicious meals, 
Reasonable rates, Full particulars 
and sailings on request. 
A. SCHUMACHER & CO., 
General Agents, 
267 S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


German Lloyd 


LISERS 


ae 


ical 


Adding and Subtracting 
Typewriter 


(Wahl Adding Mechanism) 


This testimony tells the very essence of the reason why every 
business house should use this machine for billing, order work, 
and all work where writing and adding are done on the same page. 


The machine which is error proof, and proves everything, which 
proves its own work, and yours too, is the machine for which you 
have been looking to stop all the leaks in your billing and 
accounting system. 


And over and above this insurance of accuracy is the time and 
labor saving. 


Our representative will be glad to demonstrate the machine 
on your request. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


[WIS CoNGER 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


The Perfection of Cleanliness 
Efficiency and Economy 


THE “EDDY” Our Standard for a quarter 
et COTLDULY, 


THE “‘PREMIER’” Glass lined 


45th Street and Sixth Avenue :; New York 


Wilson’s Outside Venetian Blind 
and Awning Combined 


The most unique, practi- 
caland satisfactory solu- 
tion of the awning prob- 
lem yet devised. Easily 
operated from inside. 
Very durable and artistic. 
Pullsup out of sight when 
desired. Slats open and 
close. Admits the air and 
excludes the sun. Bronze 
Metal Tapes and Cords. 
Non-corrosive. Write for 
Venetian Catalogue—A-4, 


——s 


Rolling Partitions 


Amarvelousconvenience 
and the most effective ff} 
method for dividing large 
rooms in Churches and 
School Buildings into 
small rooms, and vice ver= 
sa; made from various 
kinds of wood; sound jg si 
proof and airtight; easily 
operated and lastin g 9 
Made also with Black- 
board surface. Fitted to 
new and old buildings. 
Used in over 25,000 Chur- 
ches and Public Buildings. 
Write for Partition Cata- 


logue —A-4. Rolling at Side. 


JAS. G. WILSON MFG. COMPANY. 


3 & 5 WEST 29TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


HALF THE STORY’S IN THE PRINTING 


In getting out your Reports and Appeals a 
good argument is lost in a poorly printed page. 


DEWITT C. GARDNER 


has had thirty-eight years’ experience as 


Stationer, Printer and Blank Book Manufacturer 


177 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Established 1874 


Telephone, Cortlandt 434 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


A Book of Valuable Ideas 
for Beautifying the Home 


We will send you FREE our book “The Proper Treat- 
ment for Floors, Woodwork and Furniture” and two 
samples of Johnson’s Wood Dye and Prepared Wax 


(This text book of thirty-two pages is very attractive—it contains eighty illu trations, forty-four 
of which : re in color. 

You will find this book particularly useful if you are contemplating 
building—if you are interested in beautiful interiors—if you want to 
secure the most artistic and serviceable finish at least expense. This 
book is full of valuable information for everyone who is interested in 
their home. Mail coupon for it today. 

With the book we will send you samples of two shades of Johnson’s 
Wood Dye—any shade you select—and a sample of Johnson’s Prepared Wax—all FREE. 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


should not be confused with the ordinary water stains which r-ise the cheap, p-* ty effect. 
grain of the wood—or oil stains that do not sii be..eath the surf-cc of Johnson’s Wood Dye isa dye in every sense of the word—it pene- 
the wood or bring out the beauty of its grain—or va.-:sh st. .s wh: h trates deeply into the wood bringing out its natural beauty without raise 
yeally are not stains at all but merely surface coatings which pro uce a ing the grain, It.s made in fifteen beautiful shades, as follows: 


No. 126 Light Oak No. 128 Light Mahogany No. 121 Moss Green 
No 123 Dark Oak No. 129 Dark Mahogany No. 122 Forest Green 
No. 125 Mission Oak No. 130 Weathered Oak No. 172 Flemish Oak 
No. 140 Early English No. 131 Brown Weathered No. 178 Brown Flemish 
» No. 210 Bog Oak No. 132 Green Weathered No. 120 Fumed Oak 


HALF GALLONS $1.60 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


4 acomplete finish and polish for all wood-floors, woodwork and furnituremincluding pianos Just the 

thing for Mission furnitu e. Jobnson’s Prepared Wax should be applied with a cloth and rubbed toa 

\ polish with a dry cloth. It imparts a velvety protecting finish of great beauty. It can be used successfully 

: over all finishes Johnson’s Artistic Wood Finishes 

are for sale by all leading drug and paint dealers. 

If your dealer hasn’t them in stock he can easily e 
procure them through his jobber. 


Fill out the attached coupon for 
booklet and free samples, e 


Hi Please 


\ S. C. Johnson & Son / Fontaine 


j) e 9 I accept your 
Racine, Wis. % offer of Fra 


an 4 eon 
0. CG an © 
The Wood gognmble, bottles, oF 


ee pe oknson’s Wood Dye 
Finishing Send me shades Nos. .... 


Authori- Ae ree err eres 
ties gon’s Prepared Wax. 


7 NAMOsr a acosesseccacesssenicesne ee 
e ACATeSS.. cccccese sce. -oresesoessesrsen o~ 
Dopersahiss esse collacsilesececseuceviesisessitSeteoal 


BUY FROM OUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 


i: 


"Sidi ADDIS? 


{GENUINE t 
arin. Tools WH 
MPMACHER. ScyLe ramen 4Co, i N 
IMPORTERS ANP. DEAE, ty: 
EE roe ess 


you may as well use the best tools; every 
good woodcarver knows the genuine S&S. J. 
Addis London made tools, and he knows 
from experience their superiority over all 
other makes. We have a comprehensive 

= catalog covering all Tools and Accessories 
and which also eoniaine a black and white chart showing the sweep of all tools. 


ASK FOR CATALOG No. 3034 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


HARDWARE, TOOLS & SUPPLIES 


NEW YORK SINCE {848 


4th Avenue and (3th St. 


Annual Reports, Statements, and Every Description of Printing 


BENJ. H. TYRREL 
PRINTER 


RUSH WORKMABSPE Gini 


Telephones {3% contre 206-8 Fulton St. NewYork 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WV "RITING TO ADVERTISERS 


Pca eg we ae Abolish the Ash-Barrel. 
. "4 It’s a nuisance, a menace to health 
THE ewa e : : and _a constant fire risk. Adopt this 


modern Receiver for ashes and all 


HLEY } D 1 l | Gator sight, ‘Lop dush with oor. 
YSTE M H isposa : ; 7 Easy to sweep eee | 
a Uspostt fo For Country Homes Before the Furnace. wT 

“ (oO 


cas without Sewers Underfloor Refuse Receiver 


Health and self-respect demand that dangerous, re- Coie reat oblew eas vesk what todo with 


pulsive cesspools, etc., must go. The Ashley System dinary garbage can freezes up, 
will provide scientific and safe sewage disposal at mod- and when the collector pounds the 
erate cost. Write for illustrated Manual on Sewage ean to empt opie ruins the can 
Purification and Disposal for Country Homes. This is avoided by using the 

We also provide Sewage Disposal for Institutions, Stephenson Underground 
Schools, etc. Garbage Receiver. 


Solid a t , tory. 
ASHLEY HOUSE-SEWAGE DISPOSAL CO. ee direct Teen Locker; Catcerlrs 


120 Armida Avenue Morgan Park, Ill. C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., —_ Open with the Foot. 
- 32 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. No Freezing. No Odors. 


Strongest, Safest, Most Durable Manufactured 
Apparatus Needed in Playgrounds to Meet 


Patent Requirements. Patent Turnover Slideboard Fixture 


bs Rope Tothill’s Patent Play- as 
$2 Swing ground Apparatus adopted board in 
an : and used exclusively by en it © 
2 2 Fixtures the City of Chicago. for users. 
ealthy 
AB Gascaptece WwW. S. TOTHILL exercise. 
Seat Established 1875 Slide 
no always 
years 1809 Webster Ave. . . Chicago, Ills, slippery. 


IN THE HEART OF SHOPPING DISTRICT 


TOWER BROS. STATIONERY CO. 
ite §=STATIONERS (ohn 


PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, ENGRAVING 


BLANK BOOKS TO ORDER, OFFICE, RAILROAD 
AND BANK SUPPLIES 


23 WEST 23d STREET NEW YORK 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN 
TELEPHONE 2323 GRAMERCY PROMPT ATTENTION 


° 99 INK SLIAND is large and nandsome, suitable for nome or office 
T he “Ca pitol desk, constructed on scientific principles, The broad, flat base gives 
stability (impossible to upset it) and the graceful dome-shaped reser- 
voir will hold several months’ supply. Protected both from air and dust the ink can neither evapo 
rate nor clog, and always remains clear and fluid until the last drop is used from the concave depres- 
sion under the funnel. Get a ** Capitol’’ and see how far superior it is over other inkstands, 
Single ‘‘Capitol,” pressed glass, 50c.; single ‘‘Capitol,”’ cut glass, $1.00. Pair with 
oan or mahogany base, black and red funnels, Pressed glass, $2.25; cut glass, $3.25 
S Fitted with ornamental Sterling Silver tops, an especially handsome gift, $2.50 extra 
od For sale by most stationers. ro cannot supply, write direct to us mentioning his name. [If 
you order from us direct add 10c. for single and 20c. for double stands to cover charges. 


af Office Speciatiies CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO.., Dept. 10, 240-242 W. 23d St... N. ¥ 


\ 


Send for Catalogu, 


NS SS 


BUY FROM CUR ADVERTISERS. SURVEY READERS MAY DEPEND UPON THEIR INTEGRITY 
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COMFORT 
RELIABILITY 
ECONOMY 


TRAVEL VIA THE 


ERIE 


RAILROAD 


EQuipMent——“As Good as There Is.”’ 


DAILY ERAING 


NEW YORK To BINGHAMTON 
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YOU SAVE FROM $2 TO $12 PER TICKET 
R. H. WALLACE, GeneraL PassENGER AGENT, NEW YORK 


aaa SOOO DAD 


ce) SSS eee OSS 
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HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


T, NEW YORK 


For men who are good risks, the Met- 
ropolitan has a special $5,000 whole-life 
policy at very low rates. 


A good risk is a man in good health, of 
good family history, in an occupation with- 
out special hazard. 


Can you qualify > 

Then inquire about this special low-rate 
policy. 

Don’t wait for a "raise" to make possible 


another policy. Add $5,000 now. 


Note the rate at your age. See how 
little $5,000 more insurance will cost. Think 
of the satisfaction, the sense of security, 
in that much more protection against an 
evil day. 


loafs while you 
work. The day 
you stop, it be- 
gins. The day af- 
ter your last pay 
day is insurance 
policy day. The 
Metropolitan is 
there waiting with 
a check. 
a 
Full particulars 
of loan, surrender 
and paid-up val- 
ues for a postal 
card giving your 
age at nearest 


birthday. 


Your insurance policy 


: — ee 


The Metropolitan Life 


Compare these Rates with 
Your Insurance Receipts 


Insurance Com- 
pany of New York :: 1 Madison Avenue 


OED DDPPPEPL_EPWLOIEPPEP_oOl VBL SP DLV DSSSS SSO a aay 


Rate per $5,000 
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HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 
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